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This little Work is intended as a kind of Manual 
for those who are entering upon the Congregational 
or Independent Ministry. At the same time, a glance 
at the Index will show that it touches upon many 
subjects on which Deacons, Church Members, and 
Sunday-school Teachers have considerable interest, 
as well as Ministers themselves. 

The brief " Lectures," &c, of which it is composed, 
have formed the basis of a series of College exercises, 
chiefly of a conversational character, and designed to 
elicit* questions and remarks in which all present might 
freely participate. The result has been a constant, 
and somewhat earnest, discussion of the various topics 
mtroduced. 

Many of the Students who had gone through the 
course, and who had written the larger portion of it, 
have (after a few years' experience in the Ministry) 
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expressed the wish to see the work in print ; and it is 
in deference to their desire that it is now committed 
to the press. 

Considering the limited demand that may be ex- 
pected for such a publication, it is perhaps needless 
to say that it is issued with no view to pecuniary 
profit 

The Institution with which the Author has the 
honour to be connected has not identified itself with 
any particular section or party of the Christian Church. 
Acting irrespectively of all ecclesiastical organisations, 
its leading and acknowledged aim has been purely evan- 
gelistic and spiritual. At the same time, from the doc- 
trines it has maintained, and its entire independence 

. of any State connexion, it was inevitable that, for all 
religious purposes, it should come into very close con- 
tact with the Congregational Churches of our country. 
It is these Churches which almost exclusively seek 
" Supplies " and " Pastors *' among those whom it has 
trained. Hence the apparent propriety of making the 
discipline and methods of those Churches an object 
of consideration — the responsibility for the particular 
views advanced remaining, at the same time, with the 

Author himself. 
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If the frank and homely style of some of the cau- 
tions and recommendations of this book are thought 
to need an apology, the vrriter begs it to be remem- 
bered that it was prepared solely with a view to the 
benefit of young Ministers. The presumption was 
that they would be prepared to welcome every hint or 
allusion by which they might be helped in view of 
a work so varied in its requirements and so grave in 
its responsibility. 

Nor was the expectation a mistaken one. The 
aspirants to the sacred office do not want flattery. 
What they value, and what they long for, is patient, 
faithful guidance. The Author is thankful if the expe- 
rience of nearly thirty years of pastoral duty, and now 
of more than thirteen in another employ, has qualified 
him in any measure to afford that "guidance," and 
may justify the hope that his attempt will be favourably 
received. 

Hackney College, 
June 14/A, 1873. 
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A WORD of explanation may be required in sending 
forth, and tliat with greater publicity, a book of which 
the First Edition, now almost exhausted, was 
chiefly designed for College use and for private cir- 
culation. 

In its original form the Work was not made known 
by Advertisements ; nor was the judgment of 
Reviews sought upon it. — The Author has, however, 
to acknowledge with thanks a very favourable, though 
brief, notice which appeared in the "British Quar- 
terly" for January 1874. 

Considering the positions and the usefulness of 
many of the Yoimg Men who have passed imder 
the Author's care, he deems it an abundant reward of 
his Work, that it has been welcomed by this class of 
readers in the most cordial and ^raA^^^w^ \sc2S!s^s^> 
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Amidst the exigencies of their early ministry the hints 
and directions here given are confessed to have been 
of real practical service. 

To many honoured Ministerial Brethren, whose novi- 
tiate has long since passed, the Author has to express 
his thanks for words of encouragement accompanied 
by the frank acknowledgment that the Work meets 
an actual and a felt want. Some have not hesitated 
to say that the possession of such a Manual in years 
gone by might have proved signally helpful, and might 
have even prevented, in their own case, some very 
painful experiences. 

The ciromistance which more than any other has 
seemed to the Author to justify a republication of his 
Work is the light in which it has been regarded by 
Brethren holding the honourable position of Presi- 
dents in our Colleges. Almost all have signified the 
intention to recommend it to their Students ; and 
several have expressed the desire that some means 
could be devised of putting it into the hands of all 
who are entering, or have recently entered, upon the 
Congregational Ministry. 

The Author deems it no slight honour that the 
Work has become a Text-Book on "Homiletics and 
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the Pastoral Care" in his own Ahna Mater—" Rother- 
ham College ;" and he may be excused for mentioning 
that his gifted friend, the Rev. W. J. Habens, B.A., 
of Christchurch, New Zealand, has made it the basis 
of a course of Congregational Lectures ; while another 
friend presiding over a Missionary College in the 
South Seas has expressed the intention of translating 
it for the benefit of native Evangelists and Pastors. 

The publication of the Work was welcomed in a 
very marked and gratifying manner by the good and 
great Mr. Binney. Our revered friend intended to 
avail himself of its suggestions, and expected to find 
it serviceable in giving Homiletic instruction. He 
regarded it as a singular anomaly and defect that in 
his OMm College course no place had been assigned to 
studies of this nature. 

The present Edition is an exact reprint of the 
former. It appeared desirable that a book which there 
is some reason to think is becoming one of Reference, 
should retain its original character. 

Possibly it may prove but a pioneer in a direction 
that will be opened up by some abler guide. Only 
let it be remembered that it is " Oii.^ ^xA.>^'^^'^-^'»s^& 
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Spirit " that bids us " contend earnestly for the faith," 
and at the same time exhorts us to see to it that '' all 
things be done decently^ and in order P 

Hackney College, 
Feh, i6tA, 1875. 
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LECTURE h 

THE CHURCH. 

I. Christianity is not merely a system of doctrine, 
nor of inward faith. It finds expression in certain 
rites, and embodiment in distinct commimities. The 
aggr^^te of such commimities is the Catholic Church* 
These separate societies are well described in the 
nineteenth Article of the Church of England : " The 
visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men, in which the pure word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments be duly administered in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same." 

2. Christian Churches are to consist of persons 
making a credible profession of faith in Christ Such 
profession must be intelligent, and must be corrobo* 
rated by a life and temper which are the appropriate 
proofe of conversion, and of the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit 
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In proof of this, consider, — 

(i) Of what characters the first Churches consisted. 
Their members are constantly addressed as saints, 
believers, new creatures in Christ Many of their 
number had forsaken all for the Gospel, and few, if 
any, could expect to escape persecution. Moreover, 
such persons as did not sustain a character superior to 
that of the world could not be recognised as disciples. 
The question, " What do ye more than others ? " im- 
plied that the persons in view ought to do more, and 
professed to do more. 

(2) The ends to be answered by Church member- 
ship. These were not those of ordinary intercourse, 
the forming of acquaintanceships, or the establishment 
(as some have supposed) of spiritual communism. 
Churches were to represent Christ ; to provide means 
for mutual edification ; to diffuse the Gospel, and to 
maintain the characteristic rites and services of Chris- 
tianity. 

(3) The duties to be discharged by Churches ; such 
as the care of Christ's poor, the trying of spirits, the 
judging of those that were within, and the maintenance 
of godly discipline. 

(4) The privileges involved. A new and awnpre- 
hensive fellowship was created. Mutual confidence 
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was to be shown — ^membership in one place ensuring 
it in every other. There was to be a general sympathy, 
and support also, so far as it was required and prac- 
ticable. (On the limitation of this spirit, see James's 
"Church Member's Guide," chap. vi. sec. 7.) 

Here it is right to distinguish between general dis- 
cipUship (as assumed in baptism) and communion; 
between communing at the table and membership; 
between membership as to spiritual things (as, admit- 
ting others, discipline, &c.) and the privilege of elect- 
ing Church officers ; and again, to distinguish between 
^xs privilege and the care and control of ^'t place oj 
worship considered simply as property, in regard to 
which seat-holders (as such) may allowably have a 
voice. 

3. The New Testament having made it the duty of 
each Church to judge of the fitness of individuals to 
join or to remain in the body, it is obvious that this 
function must not be usurped by any party or section 
of the Church, and it is questionable how far it may 
be devolved, even with the general consent, upon its 
officers or representatives.. 

Query : Should it be interfered with by the civil 
magistrate? or should it be assumed by the pastor, 
with, or without the deacons? To ^^ck ^1 xJsiK^^ 

2 
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questions our answer must be in the negative. At the 
same time the peculiar case of Missionary Churches 
is an allowable exception; and, generally, that of 
Churches planted by Evangelists. 

4. It is exceedingly doubtful whether distinct 
Churches should be formed, where there are no ade- 
quate means of perpetuating Christian ordinances, or 
maintaining discipline. A few disciples meeting 
together in such circumstances should be affiliated to 
some neighbouring Church. 

NOTES, ETC. 

I. Distinguish between Scriptural grounds of mem- 
bership, according to the views of Congregationalists, 
and such as the following : — 

Membership by natural descent (Quakers) ; 

Membership as a mere appendage to hearing (Uni- 
tarians) ; 

Membership as invariably following baptism and 
confirmation (Church of England) ; 

Membership as depending upon doctrinal knowledge 
and morality (as generally among Presbyterians) ; 

Membership as warranted by a professed desire to 
escape the wrath to come, accompanied by the usual 
signs of a religious spirit (as among Wesleyans). 

2. At what age may membership begin? We 
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answer, as early as a credible profession of piety can 
be made, and as there is reason to believe that the 
ordinary duties of membership can be discharged. 
Seldom is character decided earlier than from the age 
of thirteen to fifteen. In mere childhood there cannot 
be an intelligent apprehension of what must be 
resigned for Christ, or of what He requires us to 
undertake. 

3. With whom is the right of nomination ? The 
proposing of candidates is usually left with the pastor 
— acting, as is generally supposed, and in itself is only 
natural, with the concurrence of the deacons. We 
have heard of Churches which kept in their own hands 
the right of determining who should be nominated as 
candidates ; but such a course is very unusuaL 

4. By whom should candidates be visited ? 

(i) Shotdd females be conversed with only by their 
own sex ? This may be allowed, and a written testi- 
mony be accepted from the visitors. Such a restric- 
tion is not, however, necessary in the majority of cases, 
neither perhaps would it be preferred. Women have 
generally a preference for religious offices performed 
by men, and greater dependence on their judgment. 

* 

(2) Whether deacons, only, should visit candidates ? 
It seems better to spread the dvity o\w ^.m'^^Kt ^vtO^'^^ 
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and (partly to avoid anything invidious) to leave the 
selection, to some extent, to the candidates themselves. 
They may be asked to name two of the senior brethren 
to whom they can most easily open their minds. One 
of the stumbling-blocks to Church-conmiunion will 
thus be removed — viz., an indisposition to converse on 
such matters with persons who may possibly be of an 
uncongenial spirit. 

5. Is a public confession, whether written or oral, 
indispensable ? Granting that it is not so, there are 
many advantages in its being made. It gives a deep 
interest to the act of admission. It more distinctly 
pledges the individual to a religious course ; and it is 
a powerful stimulus and encouragement to others. 

6. How, and when, should admission take place? 
The usual sign (after the vote is taken) is the giving to 
the person, by the Pastor, the right hand of fellowship, 
accompanied by a brief address and prayer. Some 
transact the whole in a separate, or private, meeting 
of the Church. Others take the vote of such a meet- 
ing, and then publicly admit or recognise the person 
at the Lord's table. Others transact all in an open 
Church meeting, to which any persons who feel in- 
clined may come ; it being taken for granted that such 
only will do so as are in sympathy with the proceeding, 

and may possibly receive beneftt from it. 
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7. Cautions, &c, as to the light in which membership 
may be regarded. 

(i) The privilege should be sought Let none have 
to say that they have been persuaded into this con- 
nexion ; or that they have acted merely from deference 
to the judgment, advice, or wishes of others. The 
step should be taken spontaneously, and on personal 
conviction — in the person's own light, and not that of 
friends and onlookers. At the same time the sincere 
will sometimes need much encouragement, and no 
pains should be spared to remove hindrances from the 
path of the weak and timid. 

(2) Membership may be unreasonably y^tir^^/; as if 
some severe ordeal had to be gone through — although 
in fact the common verdict of those admitted to our 
Churches would be that the view taken of their case 
was only too indulgent and too favourable; or as if 
aggravated doom hung over the self-deceiver — an idea 
for which there seems no sanction in Scripture; or, 
again, as if eating and drinking unworthily were a 
kind of impardonable sin. 

(3) A profession of religion may be taken up lightly^ 
merely as a thing seemly in itself, or on the ground 
of transient excitement ; or from nothing higher than 
the influence of example and custom. 
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(4) It may be rested in, as superseding the necessity 
for self-examination, and as itself a moral safeguard. 
It is easier to utter vows than to correct evil habits, 
and to become in a practical sense a " new creature " 
in Christ. 

(5) It may be slighted, as unnecessary, or of little 
value. We have known the proposal of it even re- 
sented — as involving a scrutiny that is inquisitorial, 
or as if the position were in itself Pharisaical or pre- 
sumptuous. Objectors are to be reminded that we are 
to obey Christ*s laws, and not sit in judgment upon 
them : that by the authority of our Lord, Churches 
were to ** judge those that were within ; " and that 
every Christian was to be "ready to give a reason 
for the hope that was in him." With regard to 
Pharisaism, the best view of a professing Christian is 
not that he thinks himself righteous, but that he feels 
more than others his need of a Saviour, and of every 
influence that may enable him to follow in the Saviour's 
steps. 

(6) A pastor may apprehend that, in spite of every 
precaution, some will insinuate themselves into the 
Church from sordid motives. They have an eye to 
their worldly advantage, and that only. They may 
regard the status of a Church member as the easiest 

means of establishing a business connexion, of secur- 
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ing credit, and even of enabling them to pass oflf 
inferior goods and workmanship. Others, again, may 
wish to qualify themselves for situations ; or else to 
form connexions, of which, but for their religious 
standing, they would have no prospect 

(7) Cases are supposable in which Church member- 
ship may be conscientious fy declined. It must be a 
matter of individual judgment how far a neighbouring 
Church, perhaps the only accessible one, is displaying 
the spirit of Christ, and whether, or not, the Saviour 
will be honoured by identification with it. This is 
very different from sitting in judgment on the In- 
stitution itself, or making the question turn on the 
prospect of personal gratification. 

In admitting that Church membership may in cer- 
tain circumstances be allowably declined, we would 
not forget that as membership is ordinarily a duty, 
so in the vast majority of cases it is an inestimable 
privilege. We have the gratification and the blessing 
of distinctly confessing Christ before the world. We 
secure a valuable safeguard to the character. It is a 
passport to the society and the confidence of the good 
and the prayerful of every communion. No citizen- 
. ship is so valuable as that of being a *' fellow-citizen 
with the saints." 
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LECTURE II. 

THE AMOUNT OF INTERCOURSE PROPER TO 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 

This subject has been incidentally referred to in the 
preceding lecture. It may be desirable to give it a 
fuller consideration. 

There is in all Churches a greater or less develop- 
ment of the social principle. Strangers are brought 
into mutual acquaintance. The harshness of social 
distinctions is perceptibly lessened. There are com- 
mon pursuits and interests which awaken general 
sympathy. In happy circumstances, the better parts 
of character are displayed ; and, as a consequence, 
moral worth is recognised as the only true respect- 
ability. 

Church members should, however, be apprised that 
their secular position is in all essential respects the 
same as before. The rich will, indeed, grow more 
condescending, but this condescension will be met 
by increased respect on the part of the poor. The 
master will become more friendly and considerate, and 
the servant will repay that considerateness by becom- 
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ing more obedient and faithfiiL See the honour 
claimed in i Cor. xvi. 15, 16, for a wealthy Christian 
family : ** I beseech you, brethren (ye know the house 
of Stephanas, that it is the first-fruits of Achaia, and 
that they have addicted themselves to the ministry 
of the saints), that ye submit yourselves unto such ;" 
and the duty of servants to believing as well as un- 
believing masters, as stated in i Tim. vi. 2 : " They 
that have believing masters, let them not despise them 
because they are brethren ; but rather do them ser- 
vice, because they are faithful and beloved/' 

A Church cannot undertake to give everyone who 
joins it a circle of ready-made friendships. Inter- 
course beyond what is involved in the united per- 
formance of reli^ous duties, will be both produced 
and limited by circumstances. Attachments worthy 
the name of friendships are a growth and not an 
institution. They spring from natural affinities, and 
from a sympathy beyond the sphere of rule and law. 
Unhappily, some who will not take the pains to gain 
for themselves friends, or to keep friends when made, 
expect a Church to provide what they want. Others 
base unreasonable expectations on the most ordinary 
and casual displays of good feeling on the part of their 
-pastor and fellow-members. In giving them present 
pleasure, we are undesignedly sowing the seeds of 
future disappointment and pain. 
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There is a popular notion that a general and very 
close intimacy should exist among the members of the 
same Church. The Rev. Greville Ewing remarks that, 
on this subject, truth has often been kept back because 
it would be unpopular. He observes that " under the 
notion of Scriptural fellowship and great brotherly 
love, plans are sometimes proposed which would render 
it impossible to be a member of a Christian Church, 
and at the same time to enjoy any of the advantages 
of a life of retirement. This intimate acquaintance 
between pastors and people, and among the people 
themselves, interferes with the duties of men in their 
several stations ; with an industrious, quiet attention 
to business ; with the love of home ; with regular 
hours ; with family and secret worship ; with the at- 
tention due to near relatives ; with the diligence and 
fidelity of servants ; and with habits of serious reading 
and meditation." 

Nor is this all. Of the disagreements among Chris- 
tians with which the same writer had had to deal, in 
nine cases out of ten he had " observed that the first 
fault was excessive intimacy." — According to Mr. 
Ewing, the following passages favour the principle 
that intimacy is to be restrained rather than encou- 
raged : — Prov. XXV. 17 : "Withdraw thy foot from thy 
neighbour's house, lest he be weary of thee and hate 
thee/' Luke x. 7 ; " In the same house remain eating 
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and drinking such things as they give. ... Go not from 
house to house." 2 Thess. iii. 11, 12 : "We hear that 
there are some which walk among you disorderly ; 

working not at all, but are busybodies Such 

we command and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ that 
with quietness they work and eat their own bread." 
I Tim. V. 13 : "They learn to be idle, wandering about 
from house to house ; and not only idle, but tattlers 
also and busybodies, speaking things which they ought 
not" I Peter iv. 15 : "Let none of you suffer as a 
murderer, or as a thief, or as an evildoer, or as a busy- 
body in other men's matters." On the other hand 
those are commended who " learn first to show piety at 
home ;" and, in particular, women are to be taught to 
be " discreet, chaste, keepers at home." 

While, however, danger exists on the side which has 
been indicated, there is also a possibility that the fel- 
lowship of believers may become little more than 
nominal. Religious worth should be honoured wher- 
ever it is seen, and membership (as such) ought not to 
be thrown out of account in the choice of companions, 
nor even in that of tradesmen or servants. The dis- 
tinctive mark of Christianity is perceptible only so far 
as those who would otherwise have been mutually 
indifferent or opposed come into friendly relations with 
each other. " As we have therefore opportunity, let us 
do good imto all men, especially unto th&ici -^Vi^a -^^ 
of the household of faith.'* Gal, n\. \o. 
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LECTURE III. 

PASTORS. 

I. Every society needs some person, or persons, to 
watch over it, and make the general interests their 
care. This want Moses recognised in the prayer re- 
corded in Num. xxvii. 15-17 : ** Let the Lord, the God 
of the spirits of all flesh, set a man over the congre- 
gation, which may go out before them, and which may 
go in before them, and which may lead them out and 
which may bring them in; that the congregation of 
the Lord be not as sheep which have no shepherd." 

2. Of the Church officers mentioned in Eph. iv. 1 1, 
two classes. Apostles and Prophets^ were extraordinary. 
Perhaps those of the third class (viz., Evangelists) 
were the same, although modem missionaries occupy 
a position nearly similar. Evangelists had a general 
commission to preach the Gospel and plant Churches. 
Such was the work of Barnabas, Silas, and Luke. 
Sometimes, also, they had a kind of delegated and tem- 
porary Apostleship, as may be seen in the cases of 
Timothy and Titus. 2 Tim. iv. 5, 6 ; Tit. i. 5. In the 
case of Philip, the office of an Evangelist had been 
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preceded by the Deaconship. Acts xxi. 8 : " We en- 
tered into the house of PhUip the Evangelist, who was 
one of the seven J* Thus, one who had been a Deacon 
at Jerusalem, had afterwards at Caesarea a position 
higher than that of an ordinary Pastor. 

3. Pastors and teachers, as all admit, were ordinary 
Church officers. Probably the second term is the com- 
plement of the first All Pastors taught ; though there 
were some teachers, distinguishable from the general 
body of the disciples, that were not Pastors. One of 
the qualifications of a Pastor or Bishop was, that he 
should be "apt to teach" (i Tim. iii. 2) ; or, as it is ex- 
pressed in Tit. i. 9, one that should be " able by sound 
doctrine, both to exhort, and to convince the gain- 
sayers." To this power to teach, was to be added 
ability to " take care of the Church of God" (1 Tim. iii. 
5) ; an expression which, as explained by the context, 
denotes an affectionate and painstaking oversight, such 
as belongs to the head of, a family. To this, nothing 
is more foreign than governing from the mere love of 
power. It is hard to say whether it consists more in 
ruling or serving. 

4. A distinct order of Church officers, called " Ruling 
Elders," is thought to be designated in i Tim. v. 17 : 
" Let the Elders that rule well be counted worthy of 
double honour, especially they who labour in word and 
doctrine." The distinction may nol, \io^^N^x^\fc ^-^^a. 
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of office, but of different degrees in which the func- 
tions of one and the same office were discharged. It 
might be either between those who held the office and 
those who laboured in it ; or between such as were ac- 
tually engaged in pastoral duty and those who from any 
cause had come to be laid aside. — Principal Campbell 
(a Presbyterian) held the former view ; the difference 
being, as he thought, personal, not official. *' Aptness 
to teach," he remarks, " is mentioned as an essential 
quality of an Elder or Bishop ; and this we cannot 
suppose would have been done if some who held the 
office were to have no concern in teaching." Ward- 
law's " Independency," p. 219. 

5. The terms Elder and Bishop are used as synony- 
mous and interchangeable. The Elders of the Church 
at Ephesus had been made by the Holy Ghost over- 
seers (Bishops) of the flock. Acts xx. 17, 28. Paul 
having directed Titus to ordain ** Elders" in every city, 
goes on to say, ^^ For a Bishop must be blameless," 
&c. (ch. i. 7). To this it may be added, that Bishops 
and Elders are never mentioned together. Had they 
been different we might have expected to find occa- 
sional mention of Bishops and Elders, as we do in 
fact find repeated mention of Bishops and Deacofis, 
Wardlaw's " Independency," p. 152. 

The Bishop was Congregational, not Diocesan, ac- 
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cording to the general admission of Episcopalians 
themselves. If Diocesan Bishops were to form an 
order of Church officers, we should have expected some 
direction or precedent by which we might be guided 
as to their appointment. Supposing they held a place 
similar to that of Timothy or Titus, where is the au- 
thority to say anything tantamount to that language 
of the Apostle : " For this cause left I thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldest set in order the things that are 
wanting, and ordain Elders in every city " ? Tit. i. 5. 

6. Some of the early Churches, as that at Philippi, 
had a plurality of Bishops. It is remarkable, however, 
that in the passage giving the most complete directions 
concerning the appointment of ordinary Church officers, 
the singular number is used in reference to the Epis- 
copal yZiid the plural in regard to the Diaconalyf\xnci\on. 
There is a marked change of style, Mr. Ewing ob- 
serves, when, from sajring what " a Bishop '* must be, 
the ApoStle adds, " Likewise must Deacons be grave," 
&c Moreover, the duties of the former office are com- 
pendiously indicated in a way to imply an undivided 
presidency over the Church in a single individuaL "If 
a man know not how to rule his own house, how shall 
he take care of the Church of God ? " i Tim. iii. 5. 
The definite article is used to designate the Bishop, 
and (in the Greek) it is rather pointedly omitted in the 
case of Deacons. 
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7. We are to distinguish what is proper to disciple- 
ship (as general Christian labour, including preaching, 
as there may be opportunity) and what is distinctive of 
the pastoral office. That discipleship of itsdf carried 
the right of preaching appears from Acts viii. 4: 
"They that were scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the word." But to preach as occasion seryes 
to such as may be willing to hear us, is very different 
from having an understood right to audience oh the 
part of a particular congregation, and having,. in refer- 
ence to them, a precedence of all other teachers. A 
Pastor is the stated instructor of some one Church ; 
the director of its worship ; the president of its meet- 
ings ; the leading agent in giving effect to its decisions ; 
and, ordinarily, the dispenser of its sacraments. Here 
is much that lies beyond the mere function of a 
Preacher, 

It has been debated whether the ministry and 2i pas- 
torate are identical ; whether the former is a mere 
office, or whether it is the distinction of a particular 
order or class of men. In other words, does it begin 
and end with the pastoral relation ? According to our 
belief, that relation itself implies previous devotedness 
to the work of publicly and statedly preaching the 
word, as, in the judgment of the individual and perhaps 
of others also, his providential call and office. There 
is such a thing as being "sent" (Rom, x. 15) ;. as having 
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a dispensation of the Gospel committed to us, and that 
so solemnly that God's displeasure will be incurred if 
we decline the work, (i Cor. ix. i6, 17.) 

With reference to a general designation to the min- 
istry, a Church could scarcely be called to pronounce 
upon the question, except it were in the case of one of 
its own members, who might desire to prepare himself 
for pastoral labour, or to be engaged as a Missionary, 
Evangelist, or Lay Preacher. In regard to such a 
designation, it may be a seemly thing that the sanction 
of a Church should be sought, and that its judgment 
should have much weight ; yet an individual may, in 
special circumstances, be justified in acting independ- 
ently of all human opinion — as one moved by a Divine 
impulse or directed by providential signs. 

It is a very subordinate question, whether the sacra- 
ments may be administered by any except such as have 
received ordination. As to Baptism, it may be observed 
that Ananias, by whom Paul was baptized, is simply 
described as a "disciple" (Acts ix. 10) ; and as to the 
ordinance of the Lord's Supper, there is no intimation 
that teachers, or church officers, were alone competent 
to administer it. On a given day, the disciples at Troas 
came together to break bread. (Acts xx. 7.) The duty 
of commemorating the Lord's death is incumbent upon 
all Christian disciples, as such; and as the right to ad- 

3 
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minister the ordinance in any particular Church must 
be derived from the invitation or the request of that 
Church, this is all that can be necessary ; whether the 
individual statedly looked to be their Pastor, or, in case 
of his absence or inability, the duty is undertaken by a 
stranger or by one of themselves. 

The question whether a Pastor-elect does well to 
administer the Lord^s Supper before ordination, is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Fuller. (See Works, p. 850.) The; more 
general question, whether a Church may observe the 
ordinance in the absence of an ordained minister, is 
treated in the same place. Of the former practice, 
Mr. Fuller (whose judgment is entitled to great weight) 
disapproved, on grounds of expediency; but he ad- 
mitted the latter to be proper and advisable. 

8. The right of ministers to adequate support, or 
rather the duty of those to whom they minister to g^ve 
such support as they may be able, admits of the clearest 
proof. It would not be easy to bring as full and con- 
clusive a warrant for* the sanctification of the Lord's 
day, as there is for the competent support of ministers. 
The name " hirelings," used (as it sometimes is^ in dis- 
paragement, is properly applicable to those only who 
care not for the sheep, and with whom the leading, if 
not the sole object, is a livelihood. The term is unjust 
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and offensive when applied to labourers who, as the 
Scripture teaches, are worthy of their hire ; and to 
whom, in many cases, remuneration is due for the sa- 
crifices they have made, as well as for the benefits they 
confer. It is noticeable, also, that many who inveigh 
against a ^^pa£d" ministry have no objection to a sup- 
ported ministry. 

Voluntaryism is .identified with the very rise of 
Christianity, and is its only recognised support. In 
proof of this the following Scriptures may be quoted : — 
Matt. X. 9, lo : " Provide neither gold nor silver nor 
brass in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither 
two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves ; for the work- 
man is worthy of his meat." Luke x. 7 : "In the same 
house remain, eating and drinking such things as they 
gfive : for the labourer is worthy of his hire." i Cor. 
ix. 13, 14: "Do ye not know that they who minister 
about holy things live of the things of the temple, and 
they which wait at the altar are partakers with the 
altar ? Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel." Gal. vi. 
6 : " Let him that is taught in the word communicate 
unto him that teacheth in all good things." i Tim. v. 
17 : " Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy 
of double honour." Here, as the context shows, it is not 
" honour," or mere respect, that is claimed for those 
who "rule well," but remuneration or itcoTw^\ss»^» 

3* 
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The claim thus advanced does not rest on authority 
alone, it is recommended both by reason and gratitude. 
I Cor. ix. II: *' If we have sown unto you spiritual things, 
is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things V* 

There must be some modification of a minister's 
position, in point of independence, when he relies 
partly on aid from without — whether it be that of a 
Society or of private friends. In either case, the parties 
giving assistance are entitled to know that the work 
which they are desirous to promote is faithfully per- 
formed. 

Trade, as an auxiliary to the ministry, is generally to 
be avoided, not as in itself derogatory, but as apt to 
prove an embarrassment and obstruction. 2 Tim. ii.4: 
" No man that warreth entangleth himself with the 
affairs of this life." Perhaps few ministers could suffi- 
ciently detach the mind from business to attend to 
their necessary studies ; and still fewer would have the 
credit of acting impartially amongst a people with 
whom they had the ordinary kind of trading connexions, 
either as buyers or sellers. 

At the same time, it is perhaps to be regretted that 
more ministers do not engage in tuition, as contributing 
to pecuniary independence, and, in favourable circum- 
stances, tending to the strengthening and enrichment 
of the mind. It might also become, mdirectly, a means 
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of extensive usefulness. Independently of the truths 
communicated, the spirit of a teacher may prove the 
most potent of all influences in the formation of a 
humane, a reverent, an upright character. 

9. The grounds on which the popular election of 
Pastors m3.y be defended, deserve much attention. They 
are derived partly by analogy from the case of Deacons 
(Acts vi. 3-5) ; partly from the common meaning of 
the Greek word translated " ordain " {i,e,, to appoint 
by show of hands) ; and, in part, from the reason of 
the case. Early precedents are also in favour of the 
practice. It was well observed by Mr. Josiah Conder 
that " the connexion between a pastw and his flock 
being of a purely ;«^r^/ nature, and not either a natural 
or political relation, it must needs be the result of 
mutual consent and choice. It cannot, for any spiritual 
purposes, originate in the decisions of a foreign autho- 
rity." (" Nonconformity," i. 234.) 

Churches were to take heed what they heard ; to 
beware oi false prophets; to try the spirits, whether 
they were of God ; and it is reasonable that if they 
w6re to judge of the qualifications for an office, they 
should determine whether it would tend to their own 
edification for the office itself to be held by any par- 
ticular person. Competency for the greater question 
would imply fitness to judge corvcermtv^ tVv^ Va&v 
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10. The right of a Church to choo'^e its own Pastor 
does not involve an obligation on the part of other 
Churches and ministers to recognise the individual in 
that character. Hence the propriety of affording public 
satisfaction as to the fitness of the person selected, and 
of adopting measures for his orderly induction into the 
office. Recognition, though it be only in acts^ implies 
sanction. It gives to the party concerned a represen- 
tative character, not only as to his own fellowship, but 
as to the community of which it is a part. This can 
only be justified by the distinct presentation of suffi- 
cient grounds. It is therefore to be regretted that, 
at our ordinations, a "Confession of Faith" is often 
asked for in an apologetic tone, and that thanks are 
pointedly returned for it, as if it were a condescension 
and a favour. 

11. The authority under which a Pastor acts is that 
of Christ. It is to the Chief Shepherd, " whose own 
the sheep are," that he is directly responsible. It be- 
longs to his office that he be able t# expound the 
Saviour's laws, and to apply them to the cases that 
arise, from time to time. It is his official as well as 
personal duty to maintain the Saviour's supremacy, and 
to see His understood will carried into effect. Every 
one of whom service is required, though it be secular, 
may say. He that judgeth me is the Lord; but how 

immediate and special is the responsibility when the 
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service is to be rendered directly to the Judge Himself; 
and when those among whom it is exercised may not 
be unwilling, on one account or other, to tolerate a 
degree of laxity in its discharge. When some leader 
in the Church, some liberal subscriber, some large em- 
ployer of labour, is to be brought under discipline, then 
is the time to show whether, in God's house, we have 
Ofu weight and (me measure for rich and poor alike. It 
is a satisfaction to acknowledge that, in such circum- 
stances, we have known ministers who allowed nothing 
to stand in the way of their duty ; and, that before the 
paramount authority of Christ, in the view of minister 
and people alike, all social distinctions have been dis- 
regarded. 
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DEACONS. 

I. The origin of this office is generally traced to 
the occasion described in Acts vi. i-6, though 4n that 
passage the word Deacons does not itself occur. Pos- 
sibly the "young men'* who carried out and buried 
Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v. 6, lo) constituted a 
kind of natural order of Deacons, before there was an 
express appointment to the office. The term veunpog 
might be used with reference to office rather than age 
in Luke xxii. 26 : "He that is the greatest among you, 
let him be as the younger ; " and in i Peter v. 5 : 
" Likewise, ye younger, be subject to the elder." This 
some understand to mean : " Let such of you as are 
Deacons submit themselves to the Presbyters." 

According to Acts vi. i, &c., the persons originally 
selected seem to have been more than a temporary 
committee. They are very solemnly appointed. Thq 
impression made by the whole account favours the 
idea that these office-bearers constituted a standing 
order in the Church. This is strengthened by the 
casual reference afterwards made to Philip as "one of 
tlie seven." Acts xxL 8, 
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Special honour was early put upon those who held 
this office. Among the foremost advocates of the 
truth was Stephen, the Deacon and Protomartyr. The 
honour of being the true apostle of Samaria belonged 
to Philip, who was also a Deacon. Scarcely a year 
after Philip's diaconate began, he preached Christ and 
worked miracles in that city — many being converted 
and baptized (Acts viii. 5, 6, 12, 13) ; and it was by 
him, not by an apostle, that the prime minister of 
Queen Candace was admitted to Christian fellow- 
ship. 

The particular necessity which gave occasion for 
the deaconship was indeed special, and so far might 
be temporary ; but in another sense it arose out of the 
very nature of things. Two classes of duties must be 
required by a society such as the Christian Church. 
Spiritual offices would best be performed by men who 
had nothing to do with the temporal ; and temporal 
offices might be undertaken by some who were not 
called to the spiritual, and possibly were not fitted for 
them. Granting, however, that the immediate func- 
tions of the deaconship are secular, the end they pro- 
pose is sacred. They constitute an important part of 
" the work of the Lord." 

2. The particular duties of " the seven ^ may be in- 
ferred from the charge from which the a.^o^tk.'SkH^vsfc&d 
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to be relieved. If the apostles confined themselves 
" to the word of God and prayer," then, whatever else 
had to be cared for in relation to the Church, remained 
to be the charge of the Deacons. Their immediate 
and first duty — the care of the poor — required kind- 
ness, prudence, discernment of character, and inde- 
pendence ; as well as those higher qualifications of 
devotedness and fidelity. 

Beyond this, it would naturally fall to the same 
persons to make provision for the due performance of 
religious ordinances, and for the support of the min- 
istry. In fact they would do, in substance, all that 
Deacons are now expected to undertake. There is no 
intimation of a fund distinct from that which they 
administered, from which any charges attendant on 
the maintenance of Christian plans and organisations 
could be met. It was the Lord's treasury, and appro- 
priated to the Lord's work. If elders who ruled well 
were to receive ample remuneration, if all "who 
preached the Gospel were to live of the Gospel," if 
strangers were to be provided for, if Evangelists and 
the messengers of the Churches were to be helped 
forward in their journeys, and if the table of Christ 
was to be supplied with the memorials of His death, 
there must be competent persons who had all this in 
charge, and who were entrusted with such means as 
were requisite. 
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3. The provision was not made in the primitive 
Church till its necessity was felt. This might be 
intended to secure a more ready acquiescence in the 
institution ; but it suggests an important question — 
Whether religious means and instrumentalities are 
not to be devised and adopted from time to time as 
exigencies may arise ? The occasion was providential, 
and the standard appealed to was the " reason" of the 
case. May not other providential occasions be met, 
and provided for, with the same freedom when there 
are no express directions or precedents to guide us ? 

4. At the institution of the office, the nomination of 
the persons was with the people.^ An unfettered choice 
was left to them. " Look ye out from among you seven 
men of honest report, . . . whom we may appoint 
over this business." It appears that six out of the 
seven actually chosen belonged to that section of the 
Church from which the complaint arose. Possibly the* 
" Hebrews " waived their own reasonable claims, in 
order to remove any grounds of dissatisfaction ; and 
certainly the apostles acquiesced in the choice, as 
in accordance with the Divine will. It should be re- 
marked, however, that the twelve retained the position 
of Rulers in the Church : "Look ye out men whom we 
may set over this business." Thus, investiture is from 
the apostles. They originate the proposal, specify 
both the kind and number of the persons to be set 

apart, and perform the rite of ordvivaxXow. 
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A subordinate ministry was thus created under the 
authority, and in the house, of Christ ; and though 
in our own day other forms of appointment may be 
adopted, yet in this, as in other matters, the deliberate 
and prayerful resolution of a Church constitutes (as it 
appears to us) one of the clearest indications of the 
Saviour's will. 

• * 

5. It is observable that Paul does not include " apt- 
ness to teach " among the requisites of a Deacon, and 
that "rule" is not in any form ascribed to this class of 
officers, or claimed for them, i Tim. iii. 8, &c. Their 
office is itself, indeed, entitled to respect, and the elec- 
tion of any individual to it is an honourable distinc- 
tion. Deacons constitute the natural advisers of the 
pastor in all that concerns the common interest ; and 
it is a seemly appendage to their office when they are 
able to conduct religious services, and can exhort and 
pray, &c., in public. There may, however, be a 
general fitness for the Diaconate where these aptitudes 
are not possessed. Some advantage may even attend 
a state of things, not very uncommon, in which gifts 
and office do not meet in the same person. It may at 
least be said that if power to lead in worship be a re- 
commendation for this office, the want of such power 
does not disqualify a person otherwise suitable. 

6. The special qualifications for the Deaconship, as 
mentioned in Acts vi. 3, are : — 
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(i) A good reputation. 

(2) Gifts, and (by implication) grace ; for without 
this there would be no security for the right use of 
gifts. Deacons were to be " full of the Holy Ghost." 

(3) Wisdom. 

Again, in i Timothy iii. 8-13, the qualities named 
are — Gravity, sincerity, temperance (implied in the 
Deacons not being given to wine nor having adopted 
the common practice of polygamy), indifference to 
worldly gain, a right faith and holy character, ex- 
perience (they were to have been first " proved "), and 
capacity for domestic rule. • 

To these perhaps we may add a suitable choice in 
marriage (ver. 11), though it is questioned whether the 
reference is not to Deaconesses, rather than to Deacons' 
wives, as such. (So Ellicott, Alford, and others sup- 
pose.) 

Common sense would teach that only intelligent 
men are qualified for rule, or precedence of any kind ; 
that only kindly-disposed men can give expression to 
the good will of others ; that only liberal men can be 
expected to foster the generosity of a Church ; and 
that only devout men can become prominent in a 
religious fellowship without lowering the general tone 
of piety. 
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Other things being equal, those are best quah'fied to 
perform secular offices for the Church whose position 
is an independent, or (as we may term it) a respectable 
one. Men should not dispense alms who are them- 
selves likely to need them ; and occasions may arise 
when, in the interests of religion, a man of wealth and 
position, like Joseph of Arimathsea, or Nicodemus, 
may perform offices entirely beyond the power of 
ordinary disciples, and yet of signal value. 

7. An orderly appointment to the Deaconship would 
seem to require : — 

(i) A free choice by the people ; and (2) a proper 
ordination by prayer and the imposition of hands, in 
which the minister should take the lead, accompanied 
by the Deacons already in office, along with some of 
the elder brethren of the Church. A " Charge " is de- 
livered in some cases, and we think it might be useful. 
In lieu of the imposition of hands, the right hand of 
fellowship is usually given by the minister and by the 
brethren already in office. That this was a sign of 
recognition in connexion with religious work appears 
from Gal. ii. 9 : " They gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hands of fellowship ; that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision." 

S, The ej^ct of the Diaconate. 
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(i) In reference to the individual appointed. Minis- 
'ters have a direct reward in souls they have begotten 
through the truth : — is there any reward reserved for 
the faithful Deacon ? The answer is : " They that have 
used the office of a Deacon well, purchase to them- 
selves a good degree, and great boldness in the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus." i Tim. iii. 13. Some 
understand this to mean that Deacons, when specially 
approved, were raised to the Episcopate. Others 
have thought that an eminent seat [fla^jwol might be 
assigned to them in the Christian assemblies. As to 
the first notion, the qualifications for the two offices 
were different ; and as to the second the practice itself, 
if it existed, would scarcely have deserved such promi- 
nent notice. The more natural interpretation seems 
to be, that the persons described attained a position of 
peculiar honour and influence. 

Faithful Deacons justified the confidence publicly 
expressed toward them ; and as the almoners of the 
Church, and therefore the instruments of manifesting 
its generosity, they would command the respect of 
onlookers, and even of foes. Heathen writers have 
recorded the kind offices of primitive Deacons to pri- 
soners and the sick ; and they judged that these did 
more to recommend Christianity than the preaching 
of Bishops and Evangelists. It is supposed that it 
was one of this order who so diligently sought o\xt 
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Paul at Rome, and ministered to him (2 Tim. i. 16-18); 
and probably their office was in view, in connexion, 
with that of preachers, when it is urged (Rom. xii. 7, 8) 
that he that teacheth shall wait on his teaching ; that 
he that giveth shall do it with simplicity ; he that 
ruleth, with diligence ; he that showeth mercy, with 
cheerfulness. When, in addition to discharging these 
functions, such men were called to stand forth as 
advocates of the truth, like Stephen and Philip, they 
might well display " great boldness in the faith." 

(2) Its effect upon the position of the Pastor is 
highly beneficial. The Deaconship releases a minister 
from secular cares, whether as to his own support, or 
the upholding of the sanctuary and its services. Except 
in private and family matters, a minister cannot be too 
little concerned in monetary transactions. — It is the 
fashion in certain quarters to speak disparagingly of 
Deacons. Happily it is as much the custom, in other 
directions, for Pastors to congratulate themselves on 
having in their Deacons true supporters and faithful 
friends. More intimately and permanently connected 
with the locality than the minister himself, and often 
his superiors in age and knowledge of the common 
outside world. Deacons are able to offer cautions as 
well as encouragements of great practical value. They 
often prove, also, a kind of breakwater, protecting the 
jnjijister from the interference of the meddlesome and 
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the captious. They are able to say for a Pastor what 
he has not the opportunity, even if he had the inclina> 
tion, to say for himself. 

(3) We notice its effects in reference to the Church. 
To a society so miscellaneous and often so shifting 
and mutable as a Church, it must be a great advantage 
to' have a select body of experienced and responsible 
advisers watching over the general interest, and 
prepared to give counsel, and take the lead in every 
emergency. The community is relieved from care, as 
well as the Pastor, Whatever benehts the one must 
be useful to the other. In addition to private exhibit 
tioiis of kindness, it is important to the poor and 
afflicted that they have a claim upon the attention of 
men specially deputed to represent the charity of the 
brotherhood. Among the circumstances which elicit 
proofs of the value of an efficient Deaconship are the 
sickness of Pastors, and their removal, not only by 
death, but the too numerous cases which make this 
relation a precarious one. But for this office, the least 
service rendered to the Church might occasion jea- 
lousy, and some of the greatest services it requires 
would not be performed at all. [On the subject of 
this Section, vide Dr. Watts's Sermon on i Tim. iii. 13, 
" preached at the separation of two Deacons to their 
office." Works, iii. 308.] 
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QUERIES, 

1. Is it desirable for a minister to fiominate 
Deacons — Le,^ to propose certain persons for election ? 
We think not, even though he should be expressly 
requested to do so. The Minister has, indeed, great 
interests involved in the choice to be made, but he is 
liable to mistake, as well as others ; and he cannot too 
carefully avoid the appearance of favouritism. Our 
only Scriptural precedent is against the practice (AqJs 
vi. 3) ; and as a matter of experience we may expect 
that a popular choice will, in general, be a judicious 
one. 

The election being over, the Pastor should set an 
example of cheerful acquiescence in the decision of the 
Church ; nor should he adopt any attempts to soothe 
or conciliate individuals who may be thought to have 
taken umbrage at it. The men most fit for power do 
not generally covet it ; and in a large fellowship there 
must be well-qualified persons who are never called to 
office. Well-meant endeavours in the direction indi- 
cated may unfortunately produce the very feeling they 
were intended to allay. 

2. Is it desirable to limit the appointment as to 
time f In a few places a triennial, or even an annual 
election has been tried ; but ordinary usage is against 
the practice^ and though not wrong in itself, it is at 
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least without sanction from Scripture. Generally the 
connexion is best terminated by the ordinary course of 
Providence. The periodical recurrence of elections, 
attended of necessity with excitement, must endanger 

* 

the harmony of the Church ; and it is conceivable that 
Deacons, instead of acting with independence, might 
lay themselves out for re-appointment, and consider 
their non-election in the light of a public censure. A 
Church not duly represented in its officers can, at 
any time, express its dissatisfaction, and this will gene- 
rally lead some or other of the parties to resign. A 
desirable change may often be produced by associating 
with the existing Deacons one or more of another 
spirit and of more general acceptance. 

3. Should proxies be admitted in a diaconal ,elec- 
tion ? Here, again, as a matter of opinion, our answer 
must be negative. The practice is foreign to all we 
can gather of the original mode of appointment, which 
was that of taking the sense of persons actually 
present The allowance of proxies would confer a 
dangerous power on members who are willing to rule 
a Church, but are disinclined to attend its meetings ; 
and it would open a wide door for secret can- 
vassing, with the usual concomitants of mistakes and 
recrimination. A few officious persons gathering up 
proxies from the poor, the indolent, the vacillating, 
might possibly carry the election accox^m^ X'Ci ^w 

4* 
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will Nothing can be fairer than the total and entire 
exclusion of proxies. The loss of votes to one side 
may be balanced by that on the other ; and should 
it be otherwise, those members ought to have most 
influence who exert themselves to attend the meetings 
of the Church, and to participate, perhaps at some 
sacrifice, in the conduct of its affairs. 

4. Can any rule be laid down as to the proper 
number of Deacons ? If possible, no Church should 
have less than four, and it is seldom desirable to have 
more than seven or eight. In a few instances, how- 
ever, this number has been exceeded, being raised to 
twelve or more, without practical inconvenience. It 
is perhaps well for the number to be uneven^ to prevent 
in any case an equal division of votes. 

5* Is it wise to dispense with Deacons^ and to sub- 
stitute for them a " Committee " of members, or of 
members and seat-holders ? The cases that would 
justify such a course must, we think, be rare. Our 
strength as Congregationalists lies in basing all our 
proceedings upon the Scriptures. The Deaconship is 
part of an instrumentality originated by the Head of 
the Church for the government of His spiritual body, 
and should be honoured for His sake. Any human 
expedient that may supplant it must lack Divine 
authority, and will have an existetvce ax oivce invidious 
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and uncertain. Especially is it undesirable to commit 
the management of Church affairs, in whole or in part 
to any who are non-members. Power in spiritual 
things seems to have some strange fascination for 
unspiritual men. Want of sympathy with Christ is a 
disqualification for which no amount of intelligence or 
amiableness will compensate. 
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LECTURE V. 

DEACONESSES. 

The New Testament does not speak of any female 
office-bearers in the Churches of Judaea, and although 
the office of Deacon seems to have arisen from a dis- 
satisfaction which respected women, none of that sex 
were invested with the function. As, however, Chris- 
tianity very early spread into Asia Minor and Greece, 
where women were kept in great seclusion, such females 
as were fit subjects for private instruction, or charit- 
able relief, required the services of some of their own 
sex. That Deaconesses, or Female Ministers, were 
accordingly appointed, is testified by the most ancient 
Christian writers ; and among the " Confessors " 
whom Pliny put to the torture, he mentions two 
females "^«^ ministrce dicebaniur" (James, p. 134.) 

Express mention is made of a person of this order 
in Rom. xvi. i, 2. Phebe, who is there mentioned, had 
a recognised official relation to a Christian Church. 
She was statedly engaged in its service,^- and was tra- 
velling, as it would appear, on its behalf. On the 
ground of her office, as well as the immediate business 
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lo be discharged, this pious woman had a claim 
beyond that of ordinary discipleship. Respect was to 
be shown her as " a servant of the Church," and assist- 
ance given, in regard to the matter with which she was 
publicly charged. Euodias and Syntyche (Phil. iv. 2) 
were probably persons of the same order ; as may 
have been Priscilla, Mary, Tryphena, Tryphosa, and 
others mentioned in Rom. xvi. 

No one can doubt tluU such persons might be emi- 
nently useful in attending to strangers, in comforting 
the afflicted, in visiting captives, in watching over 
orphans, and in other works of beneficence. Espe- 
cially must this have been the case in the absence 
of any societies or associations undertaking these and 
the like friendly offices. 

Chrysostom, with most of the ancient expositors, 
held that Deaconesses are intended in i Tim. iii. 11, 
and not Deacons* wives^ as our translators understood 
it. In this opinion Macknight, Bloomfield, Alford, 
Ellicott, and many others concur. 

The ordinary duties of a Deaconess seem to be 
described in i Tim. v. 10, — " Well reported of for good 
works, if she have brought up children, if she have 
lodged strangers, if she have washed the saiivt^' Ceet^ 
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if she have relieved the afflicted, if she have diligently 
followed every good work." 

From among the Deaconesses some appear to have 
been selected as stated pensioners of the Church. 
I Tim. V. 9. These are called "Widows." They must 
have been exemplary in their office, and in point of 
age must not be under sixty. Ignatius (ob. a.d. 116) 
says : " I salute the virgins that are called Widows." 
(See Ep. to the Smymeans, Wake, p. 162.) Clement 
of Alexandria includes " Widows " among ecclesias- 
tical persons : " There are many precepts in Scripture 
for those who are chosen, some for Priests, others for 
Bishops, others for Deacons, others for Widows." 
These are probably the " aged women " [wpBaPwidas] 
referred to in Titus ii. 3. 

Though the office was publicly recognised, the duties 
arising out of it were of a comparatively private nature. 
Titus ii. 4, 5. They related to family obligations and 
ordinary domestic life — subjects on which instruction 
is greatly needed, but has to be given with much tact 
and judgment. The public ministry of the Word, and 
"rule "in connexion with the Church, ^are nowhere 
implied in the description of these persons. 

There is, then. Scripture precedent for the appoint- 
ment of Deaconesses. This precedent may doubtless 
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be followed in the circumstances requiring such per- 
sons, as do those of Oriental society in our own day. 
Still, in the absence of such particular necessity, the 
non-existence of this class of Church officers is not a 
fatal defect, as is proved by the case of the Churches 
of Judaea, in which the institution would seem to have 
been unknown. 

It has been contended that however useful an order 
of Deaconesses might be, there would be an impro- 
priety in their public election or appointment No- 
thing, however, can be more fit than that a " servant 
of the Church " should be authorised by those who 
require, and are expected to appreciate, the work per- 
formed, and it is a false delicacy that shrinks from 
any duty to be performed for Christ. 

As helpers of the Deacons, as guardians of the 
young, as advisers of the Pastor and the Church, a 
body of Christian Matrons might (as it seems to us) 
do much to consolidate and build up a religious 
society. The Lord Jesus was ministered to by holy 
women, and His Church might do well to avail itself, 
in a larger degree, of the same assistance. The 
" Missing Link " might often be supplied by female 
energy, self-denial, practical sense, and genuine 
heroism. Meanwhile it must be allowed that the 
work properly belonging to Deaconesses is not left 
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wholly unperformed. Our institutions for relieving 
the sick and the poor, our Dorcas Societies, Mothers' 
Meetings, Schools, &c., give scope for female activity. 
Very much of what might be done officially, and under 
the direct sanction of the Church, is performed in a 
more spontaneous, though perhaps a more desultory, 
manner. 
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LECTURE VI. 

ORDINATION OF MINISTERS. 

The Apostles and Evangelists ordained Elders in 
every Church. Acts xiv. 23 ; Titus i. 5. Pastoral super- 
intendence did not commence in a casual and informal 
manner. The connexion was proclaimed and recog- 
nised in a way fitted to inspire respect for the office, 
and to impress the persons appointed with a sense of 
their responsibility. 

The Congregationalists have always acted on the 
principle that the pastoral relation was one of great 
solenmity, and, as such, was not to be formed or dis- 
solved on light grounds. Hence ordination has always 
been treated as an act of special importance and 
seriousness. The mode in which this service was 
conducted by our predecessors a century ago may 
be learnt from the appendix to a charge delivered by 
Dr. Doddridge in 1745. Works, p. 883. 

We distinguish between ordination as a separation 
to ministerial labour in general, whether to be carried 
on abroad or at home, and the same act when it in- 
cludes a formal entrance on a pastoral charge ot (as 
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some would say) the recognition of a pastoral relation 
already existing. 

" Recognition," in the conventional sense of the term, 

refers to the pastoral relation exclusively, and it may 

be repeated as often as this relation is formed ; but 

there can be no such thing as re-ordination. It is only 

when something more than mere "recognition** is 

intended that the imposition of hands is practised. 

• 
Ordination should usually take place within a few 

months after a minister's settlement. 

Pastors representing neighbouring Churches should 
be especially asked to take part in it. At the same 
time room may be found for some, though from a 
distance, to whom the candidate is well known ; and 
usually for one or more ministers of general influence 
and acceptance with the Churches. This tends to raise 
the occasion in the public view, and may also promote 
its usefulness. 

It should be carefully noted that by the imposition of 
hands there is no intention to confer authority, still less 
any idea of communicating spiritual power or gifts. 
The act merely signifies designation or separation to a 
work. According to Scripture precedent, it is a means 
of pointing out those who appear divinely called to 
special service in the Church. Acts xiii. 1-3, seems to 
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us decisive on this subject. Barnabas and Saul, men 
ab-eady filled with the Holy Ghost, receive the im- 
position of hands when setting out upon a missionary 
journey. 

An Ordination Service^ according to our present 
usage, includes ; — 

1. Introductory devotional exercises, consisting of 
Scripture passages relating to the ministry, and a 
prayer specially designed to ask for a blessing on the 
occasion. 

2. An address on the nature of a Christian Church, 
called the " Introductory Discourse." 

3. A statement on the part of the Church, through 
some officer or member, of the circumstances which 
have led to the choice of the Pastor. 

4. A statement by the Pastor himself in regard to 
his acceptance of the call given. 

5. The questions. 6. The Ordination Prayer. 7. 
The Charge ; and 

8. [Usually in a separate service] a sermon to the 
people, bearing especially on the duties arising out of 
the connexion thus constituted. 
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The "Questions'* asked at an ordination are usually 
to the following effect, though with considerable variety 
of expression : — 

1. What grounds have you for believing that yoa 
have experienced the converting grace of God ? 

2. What reasons have you for believing that you 
are called of God to the work and office of the Christian 
ministry ? 

3. Why do you prefer exercising your ministry 
among Protestant Dissenters of the Independent 
denomination ? 

4. What are your views of the leading doctrines of 
religion ? 

5. In what manner do you purpose to discharge the 
duties of the ministry ? 

[N.B. — Of these questions, the 3rd and 5th are often 
omitted.] 

The Certificate of Ordination should be in 

readiness for the signature of the ministers who take 

part in the service, or who sanction it by their presence. 

The first signature is generally that of the person 

offering the Ordination Prayer ; the next, that of th 
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iniilister who gives the Charge. The document is 
generally to the following effect : — 

" This is to Certify that , lately a student in 

, has been this day solemnly ordained by prayer 
and the imposition of hands to the ofHce of the Christian 
ministry, as the same is exercised among Protestant 
Dissenters of the Independent, or Congregational, 
Denomination ; and that he has at the same time 
been pubHcly recognised as Pastor of the Christian 
Church assembling in . — In token whereof we, 

the undersigned, being present and assisting at such 
Ordination Service, have hereto set our hands, this 
day of 18 ." 

Until a late period, the certificate was generally 
drawn up in Latin, the signatures being Latinised also. 
The following brief form was sometimes used ; — 
" Omnes certiores facimus solito more, scilicet 

precibus efferatis, manibusque impositis, ad minis- 
terium sacri Evangelii consecratum esse ; hoc 
die A.D. ." 

Another form, as given by Dr. Pye Smith, was as 
follows : — 

" N. N. consecratum et sacris ordinibus adscriptum 
esse, ritu Ecclesiis Reformatis usitato, precibus scilicet 
fusis, manibusque Presbyterorum impositis.'' 

[hoc die A.D. .] 
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LECTURE VII. 

CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 

WfiRE it admitted that no ecclesiastical system is de- 
fined and authorised by Scripture, it would not follow 
that all systems are equally adapted to conserve the 
truth, to maintain purity of communion, to manifest 
the true spirit of Christianity, and to spread the Re- 
deemer's kingdom in the world. 

At the outset, it is a grave objection to Church Es- 
tablishments that they render discipline almost impos- 
sible. They are essentially Erastian — the government 
of the Church being made a department of the State, 
and " the power of the keys " (as it was formerly called) 
being but one branch of the regal or magisterial pre- 
rogative. 

The Qongregationalists, disowning human and ex- 
ternal authority, are pledged to the sufficiency and 
supremacy of Scripture. This is their strength and 
their defence, and not the proved inefficiency of other 
systems, or the cogent objections to which they are 
exposed. 
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If Scripture guidance is relied upon, it is important 

* 

to ask in what degree it may be expected. Should we 
look for the commanding voice necessary to overawe 
and to coerce, as if the parties in view were stubborn 
and intractable? or should we look for casual hints 
and gentle indications? — for examples to be copied, 
and grounds of inference, rather than rigid prescrip- 
tion ? The answer to this is, that the Christian Church 
is placed under the guiding influence of lave. It is 
taught and encouraged to gather the Saviour's will from 
tokens much less precise than frowardness would re- 
quire. It suffices for an apostle mildly to say, respect- 
ing an objectionable practice, " We have no such 
custom, neither the Churches of Christ.** 

That a Christian Church had a kind of judicial 
power in respect to its members, is indeed true. We 
need only cite in proof of this. Matt, xviii. 18 : " What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.* The community was to determine whom 
to retain in its fellowship, and of course whom to admit. 
Beyond this, the censures of the Church seem to have 
been usually accompanied with some supernatural 
infliction, which (perhaps in accommodation to Jewish 
ideas ) is represented as a " delivering to Satan.* 
Compare what is said in i Cor. v. 5, respecting the 
punishment of the incestuous person, with what 

5 
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Paul says of Hymenaeus and Alexander, in i Tim. 

i. 20. 

No supernatural inflictions now attend the sentences 
of the Church, and the secular arm should never be 
called in to give them effect ; but they have a solemnity 
and force not to be despised. The moral weight of 
Church censures is a fact deserving serious attention. 
Very humbling as well as depressing must be that sen- 
tence which is the highest an offender can incur : " Let 
him be to thee as a heathen man and a publican." 
"Excommunication (says Robert Hall) is a sword 
strong in its apparent weakness, and the sharper, and 
the more keenly edged^ as being divested of all sensible 
and exterior envelopments." Experience is thought to 
have signally borne out this assertion. 

Such censures become additionally impressive, be* 
cause the standard to which Churches, as such, usually 
appeal, is high. Generally ^peaking, communities show 
less consideration than individuals ; but in a Christian 
Church, the individual standard is commonly lower 
than that of the community. The combined action 
of professedly religions men is, in general, not only 
« equitable, but considerate, forbearing, and kind. 

Passing to some of the texts which bear on Church 
discipline^ we may notice, first. Matt, xviii. 15-17 ; " If 
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thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him 
his fault between thee and him alone ; if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 
be established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it unto the Church ; but if he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican." Here we have to consider whether the 
unmediate reference is not to private offences rather 
than unmoral acts, or such as bring a scandal on re- 
ligion. Assuming the former to be intended, is the 
course that is prescribed obligatory, or only allowable 
and right ? Are we bound in every conceivable case to 
tell a brother of his fault, or are we at liberty to pass 
it by ? And in case he will not hear us, are we obliged 
to pursue the matter further? We cannot but regard 
the passage as, in spirit, repressive and prohibitory 
rather than directive. It prescribes the course to be 
followed, if any be taken, in preference to methods 
which are more common and more congenial to our 
wounded feelings. We are told how to act, if we act 
at all ; and it may often be well to act upon the maxim, 
'* It is the glory of a man to pass over a transgression." 

GaL vi. I (referring to the restoration of one who 
has beefi '^ overtaken in a fault ") would suggest that 
cases of palpable inconsistency are not always to be 

I* 
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reported to the Church. If the offender repents, and 
his misconduct is not attended with open scandal, 
those who are "spiritual" may be satisfied to have 
dealt with the matter privately. Here, however, much 
caution is required, or persons of little judgment may 
condone offences which would seriously affect, if dis- 
covered, the credit of the Church and of religion itself ; 
not to say that they render doubtful the piety of the 
individual implicated. 

The case referred to in i Cor. v., compared with 2 Cor. 
ii. 6-1 1, should be diligently studied, especially as 
it indicates, first, the persons participating in the act 
of judgment, viz., the Church at large ; secondly, the 
authority under which the process was to be conducted ; 
and thirdly, its intended as well as actual effect. 

Express directions as to Church action are found in 
reference to those who display a schismatical and 
factious spirit " Mark them which cause divisions and 
offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, 
and avoid them." Rom. xvi. 17. Fellowship is for- 
bidden with unworthy characters, as appears by i Cor. 
V, 1 1, 13. If any man that was called a brother were 
a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or 
a drunkard, or an extortioner ; with such an one they 
were not to eat. ... A wicked person was to be put 
away from among them. — Those who walked disorderly, 
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the idle, the meddlesome, the refractory, were to be 
shunned, together with those who held themselves 
excused from the common humble duties of daily life. 
2 Thess. iil 6, 14, 15. 

Connexion with the Church was sometimes termi- 
nated by voluntary withdrawal i John ii. 19 : " They 
went out from us, but they were not of us ; for if they 
had been of us, they would no doubt have continued 
with us* For anything that appears, the persons con- 
cerned might have retained their membership, if they 
would. Nor does it seem as if much effort was used 
to prevent things taking their natural course. A Church 
is not to be judged unfaithful if it do not endeavour to 
win back to its fellowship those who have rendered it 
doubtful whether they were ever really " of it" 

The directions respecting the avoidance of the eating 
of blood, Acts XV. 29 ; going to law before the un- 
believers, I Cor. vi. ; eating meats offered to idols, 

1 Cor. viii. ; marriage with the heathen, 2 Cor. vi. 14 ; 
and the withholding of hospitality from false teachers, 

2 John 10 ; relate to private conduct. In none of these 
cases would it seem that the interference of the Church 
as such, was required. 

It has been questioned whether there should be any- 
thing intermediate between a mere censure and excom* 
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munication ; in other words, whether suspension is ever 
right. Suspension would seem to be justified whenever 
the Church is brought into doubt respecting the Christian 
sincerity of a member ; and also when (though the 
Church itself is satisfied) suspicion has been created 
among ''those who are without." The Church must 
not appear to think lightly of evil-doing; and the 
bearing and spirit of a person whose membership is 
suspended may regain the confidence of the public, 
and justify the esteem which he has not altogether for- 
feited among his brethren. 

For the preservation of order^ it is essential that the 
Church should know who are really of it, and that not 
in form only, but reality. A Church should therefore 
hold itself at liberty to regard membership as forfeited 
in the case of any who for a given time absent them- 
selves from communion, without having tendered 
reasons for such absence ; and also in the case of those 
who remove from the neighbourhood without express- 
ing to the officers of the Church, not less frequently 
than some stipulated time (say once in six or twelve 
months), their wish to remain upon the list. 

It is sufficient xi removal ^sA withdrawal ht simply 
recorded^ without the statement of circumstances, rea- 
sons, &c Resignation should be accepted in all cases 
which Are not attended with pubUc scandal \ ^ivd it is 
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generally best for it to be accepted without remark. 
In lieu of accepting a resignation, it is competent to 
a Church to substitute a declaration that membership 
is forfeited. Unworthy persons will sometimes boast 
that they have not been excluded, but have resigned ; 
and there may be circumstances in which any pretext 
for this assertion should be cut off. It is, however, an 
extreme, if not a severe course, to refuse a resignation, 
and then proceed to exconmiunicate. 

Insolvency should always be treated as calling for 
inquiry ; and communion should be suspended till the 
investigation is over. It should be an instruction to a 
committee examining such cases that they should con- 
fine their inquiries to one point : viz., whether there 
has, or has . not, been any want of Christian integrity. 
It is needless, perhaps invidious, for the Church to 
express sympathy with the insolvent, considering the 
light in which this will appear to disappointed credi- 
tors ; and it is beyond the Church's province to pro- 
nounce judgment on mere questions of prudence and 
commercial skilL 

The " Church Book " should contain clear and 
exact memoranda of all transactions that fall under 
the head of " Business "—such as the election of officers, 
chapel alterations, the introduction of an organ, &c., 
&c ; but this rule will not apply (t,<.^ otdinaa:ib{\ ta 
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cases of "Discipline." In the common course of 
things, Church censures should not be put on record, 
still less the grounds on which they are based. These 
matters are remembered long enough without becom» 
ing the subjects of history. Once written, we know 
not into what hands the account may fall. To say 
nothing of this liability, the mere act of recording a 
censure is a serious addition to the judgment pro- 
nounced, and one that may work mischief in various 
ways. It may for many a long year entail disgrace on 
the relatives and the descendants of the party at fault. 
Sometimes, from this very prospect, it may hinder 
right from being done ; and even in the mildest cases 
it cannot fail to occasion much of discomfort and 
irritation, with no compensating advantage. It was a 
common but a very serious mistake of some of the 
early Nonconformist Churches, that they entered in 
their records cases of discipline, giving names and 
other particulars. This caused so much umbrage that, 
as an intermediate course, the initials only of the par- 
ties concerned were given. But as these again might 
be interpreted differently, a new occasion of discomfort 
arose, and the practice came to be g^ven up alto- 
gether. It may be (eared that, by way of reaction, 
a salutary and Scriptural discipline has in some 
quarters well nigh fallen into disuse. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

CHURCH MEETINGS. 

At these the Pastor is president, ex officio^ except in 
cases (happily very rare) in which his relations to the 
people are concerned. 

The meetings should be of two kinds, ordinary and 
special. The first are usually held monthly, and in 
some places are open to the congregation. At these 
open meetings, members may be proposed and received, 
and transfers made to other Churches, except in cases 
which may admit of differences of opinion. Such 
meetings, being to a large extent devotional, may take 
the place of the usual week-night lecture. 

" Special " Church meetings may be held at the close 
of the ordinary ones, if sufficient time can thus be 
secured. Other appointments should be made accord- 
ing to circumstances. It was an opinion strongly held 
by some of the early Scottish Independents that all 
meetings of the Church should be public, however 
special the business to be transacted. If this was 
going too far in one direction, we think that those who 
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object to make any kind of Church meeting " open " 
are equally at fault. 

It is obviously competent to a Church to refer any 
matter requiring private investigation to a Committee 
of its officers or members, with the request that they 
will inquire and advise with respect to the subject 
under consideration. It will then be at the discretion 
of the Church to decide how far it will enter into the 
circumstances, or ask reasons for the advice given. 

The very name "Church Meeting" implies that 
women have the right to attend and vote. The re- 
sponsibilities of Christian dtscipleship are independent 
of sex. " In Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female." It belongs to both^ and that equally^ to guard 
the purity of the Church, to prevent the intrusion of 
false doctrine, and to foster all schemes of Christian 
usefulness. 

Any female member, or members, should have the 
right of introducing a subject to the attention of the 
Church, through the Pastor, or (after due notice) 
through one of the brethren. Expression might other- 
wise be denied to the conscientious convictions of some 
who are well qualified to advise the Church. 

The Pastor has the right, and it may be his duty, to 
take the sense of the Church upon a proposal which 
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has not the conventional requisite of a mover and 
seconder. P^liamentary usages have come to be 
regarded as a kind of standing law in the conduct 
of public business ; but such regulations are without 
authority in the Church of Christ To insist upon 
them in the present case would require that two of the 
brethren, leaving the other sex out of account, should 
take the initiative in every proceeding. It being irre- 
gular for women to speak, of course they could neither 
propose nor second. 

In ordinary circumstances, business is introduced by 
the Pastor either as speaking in his own name and 
that of his brother officers, or, with the cognizance of 
the Deacons, upon the requisition of one or more of 
the members. 

As a rule, no matter should be introduced on which 
the officers of the Church have not held previous con- 
sultation. They should be prepared, if possible, to 
counsel the Church as to its duty. Seldom can it be wise 
for them to bring forward any matter which they have 
not well considered, and on which they are not agreed. 

It should be a standing regulation that no proposal 
can be brought forward by any member, or members, 
unless due notice have been previously given to the 
minister. Such notice ought to b^ u\ vdvtvsv^^ 'dsw^^ 
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should be given at least twenty-four hours beforehand. 
The Pastor should have time for considering the sub- 
ject, for consultation with the Deacons, and for refer- 
ring to the precedents and directions of the Divine 
word. — To prevent hasty decisions, it is a standing 
rule in some Churches that no matter of importance 
shall be introduced and concluded in the same meeting. 

It is desirable to re-write the list of members at the 
beginning of every year. Previous to this there should 
be a special meeting of the Church. On this occasion 
the number of members in communion should be re- 
ported, and the officers should name those who have 
removed, and those whom it may be well to consider as 
having withdrawn. If no objection is made, it may 
then be assumed, without formal motion or vote, that 
the names of such persons are to be omitted in the new 
list. This matter is of course a delicate one ; but if 
conducted with fairness and moderation, it may prove 
the easiest way of disposing of cases which might have 
occasioned difficulty, as well as of preventing member- 
ship from becoming merely nominal Nothing can be 
more unmanageable than a Church-roll clogged with 
names that do not represent any vital connection with 
the Church, or any interest in its affairs. It forms no 
basis for united and effective action : nay, proves an 
impediment to it, and a positive weakness. Strange as 
it may seem, there are Churches which have persons 
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connected with them, in a loose kind of way, respecting 
whom no one can say whether they are members or not. 
Under such circumstances, none of the proper duties 
of a Christian Society can be regularly discharged. 

Our Churches have not adopted any particular form 
of transfer, but the following may be considered as a 
kind of general type. Details are sometimes entered 
into, accompanied with special expressions of esteem, 
&c. ; but these must be regulated by circumstances. 

" The Church of Christ worshipping in , 

to the Christian Church at , under the 

Pastoral care of 

" Dear Friends, — ^A. B., a member of our Christian 
Society, having removed to your neighbourhood, and 
being wishful to enjoy the privileges of communion 
with you, we hereby commend him to your confi- 
dence, and fellowship in the Lord Jesus. Hoping that 
all grace may abound towards you, 

" We are your faithful, servants in the Lord, 

, Pastor. 

\ Deacons J* 
[Place and date.] 

(N.B. — In perhaps the majority of instances the 
signature of the Pastor is deemed suffi<;ient.) 
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Sometimes a lithographed fonn is found useful. The 
following is adopted by dne of the most respectable 
London Churches : — 



" The Church in to the Church in ♦ 

" Mr. has been for in fellowship with us 

here. He wishes now to be transferred to your com- 
munion, and we hereby commend him cordially to your 
confidence, affection, and care. The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you. 

" We are, dear brethren, yours in Him, 
" For the Church, 



, Pastor, 
Deacons. 
" Given at the Monthly Church Meeting, i8 ." 



) 



A certificate of membership may at any time be 
given, either by the Pastor only, or in conjunction with 
the Deacons, to a person likely to desire occasional and 
temporary communion with another Church. It may 
ht general^ Le,^ not addressed to any particular Society. 
Persons who have been entered in the Church book as 
" removed," may have, in like manner, a certificate to 
the effect that at the time of removal they were in full 
standing with the Church. 
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LECTURE IX. 

BAPTISM. 

Baptism is regarded by us as a sign of discipleship, 
i.e., of the state or condition of those who, being of a 
competent age, believe and profess the Christian reli- 
gion ; or who, being under such age, are placed in cir- 
cumstances to receive instruction therein. In the case 
of adults, its requisite is a profession of such faith, 
accompanied by a regular attendance on Christian 
worship. In the case of children, its requisite is the 
undertaking of competent persons that such children 
shall, by all suitable methods, be trained in the know- 
ledge and profession of the Christian religion. 

In the Baptism of children, as in other acts of life, 
devout persons will have a further and higher meaning 
than others. With them the act wiH include the idea 
of a solemn dedication of the young to God, and will 
be attended with prayer, that the influences of the 
Spirit, symbolised by water, may early begin to operate 
upon the souL 

The administration of Baptism to the young should 
be connected with solemn instruction to the adults 
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present, not only as to the nature and meaning of the 
rite itself, but as to the responsibilities belonging to the 
parental relation. Infant Baptism has too often de- 
generated into an idle form, or else it has been overlaid 
with the grossest superstition. There is, however, 
scarcely any service that is capable of being made more 
edifying, or that is better fitted to awaken the deepest 
and purest feelings. 

In the case of adults, there is sometimes demanded 
a profession of personal interest in the blessings of 
Christianity ; such a profession, we mean, as would 
justify full membership and communion at the Lord's 
table. It must be owned, however, that this is not 
the same with that outward discipleship of which we 
understand Baptism to be the sign. Baptism is the 
distinctive badge of learners, and not of converts, in 
the highest sense of the word. There could scarcely 
be evidence of conversion on the part of the multitude 
baptized on the day of Pfentecost ; and it would not 
appear that evidence of this all-important change was 
demanded of those whom Philip baptized at Samaria. 
Acts viii. 12. 

Dr. Doddridge says, " Do not baptize the children 

of the openly profane, as it may harden them in their 

wickedness ; but refuse the children of none who make 

anything of a hopeful profession of religion, whether 
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they be Church members or not ; whether they attend 
the Meeting or go elsewhere." (Works, p. 1246.) 
The " openly profane " are in no sense disciples of the 
Christian religion ; and there can be no security that 
their children will be instructed in " the things which 
are most surely believed among us /* 

In New Testament times, Baptism was sometimes 
performed in public, but generally it seems to have 
been a domestic rather than a Church ordinance. 
Availing ourselves of the latitude thus given, we may 
administer the rite, not only during or after public 
service, but also in the vestry or in private houses. It 
may be well not to obtrude the rite upon those who are 
uninterested, or who disapprove of it on conscientious 
grounds. A separate baptismal service may be held 
occasionally. It would, of course, be open to any who 
wished to attend ; and here our views, both as to the 
subject and the mode, may be stated without offence. 

Baptism should be clearly explained as not intended 
merely to give or fix a name ; nor to entitle the child 
to what is termed " Christian burial ; " still less as de- 
signed to regenerate the infant, or to make its condition 
safer for eternity. Let it be represented as essentially 
a badge of discipleship ; just as circumcision, under 
the Old Testament, was the sign of a covenant relation 
to God. The Jews were \>a^\!u^^ \o '^c>'a&^ \sw Nisx^ 

6 
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cloud and in the sea ; and we are symbolically repre- 
sented as circumcised with the circumcision made 
without hands. 

Both the parents should be induced to attend this 
initiatory service, if possible ; but if hindrances exist, 
the case is met by that principle laid down in i Cor. 
vii. 14 : "The unbelieving husband is sanctified by 
the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the 
husband : else were your children unclean ; but now 
are they holy." 

Unbaptized persons who wish to join the Church 
should first receive Baptism. This njay be done by 
affusion or pouring ; or, if the person prefer it, they 
may be immersed by some minister or other Christian 
friend holding the principles of the " Baptists," and 
who may be willing to perform the rite in such circum- 
stances. Much water is not, as we believe, essential 
to the service ; neither does it vitiate the act. 

Members of our Churches who wish to be re- 
baptized by immersion had better be left to follow 
out their desire. Argument may indeed be used to 
dissuade them; but generally the feeling is not con- 
fessed till it is too deeply rooted to be shaken. It 
may be fairly expected that if the membership of such 
persons remain as before, they shall abstain from 
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efforts to unsettle the minds of others. The question 
in all its aspects demands forbearance. Nothing is 
less fitted to be a subject of confident and overbearing 
assertion ; and amidst conflicting views and plans, the 
best practical adjustment must have something of the 
nature of a compromise. 

Some Congregational Churches, as those of Scot- 
land, adopt the principle that only the children of 
Church members should be baptized, the membership 
of one parent being held sufficient. Attention is due 
to the ground, and probable working, of this restric- 
tion. The more prevalent opinion of the Churches is 
in harmony with the sentiments of Doddridge, already 
quoted. 

It has been contended that baptized children should 
be the subjects of special and distinct instruction, like 
the Catechumens of the ancient Church. These, how- 
ever, were instructed with a view to Baptism, and not 
as a consequence following upon it. (See H alley on 
the Sacraments, Lecture 8.) 

QUERIES. 

Should a Record of Baptisms be preserved, or is the 
necessity for it superseded by the general registration 
ofl)irths? [Such a " Record '^ suitably indicates the 

6^ 
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importance attached to the rite itself; and in after- 
life an (extract from it, in the form of a Certificate of 
Baptism, may prove very serviceable to the individual.] 

Should sick children be baptized, especially where it 
will foster the idea that the ordinance is a kind of 
viaticum f [At the outset, we reply that an erroneous 
interpretation of a Christian observance should not 
supersede the observance itself. — The first and prin- 
cipal question is whether, if the child live, it will be 
brought up in the knowledge and profession of the 
Christian religion. Supposing all hope of its recovery 
be gone, it would remain to ask whether Baptism would 
be inappropriate to it, as marking out one who would 
have been so brought up, had there been opportunity, 
and in whose case the ordinance has all the meaning 
which we can ascribe to it as an act of dedication. 
Then if we err, let it be on the side of a tender regard 
for parental feeling ; mindful of Him who was more 
forbearing, more indulgent to kind mothers and their 
little ones, than His disciples could well understand.] 

N.B. The foregoing Lecture is only designed to give 
some general hints on the subject, and those chiefly of 
a practical kind. Hence the disputed point as to the 
"subjects" of Baptism is touched upon only inci- 
dentally, and we have not attempted to deal with the 
equally disputed question as to the " mode." These 
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matters are discussed very fully and explicitly in sepa- 
rate works, as those of Wardlaw and Halley, and also 
in the current and accessible systems of Theology, by 
Doddridge, Dwight, Hodge, &c. 



Perhaps, for the sake of the Moral which it conveys, 
it may be allowable here to introduce a somewhat 
familiar anecdote. The Rev. John Clayton being told 
by a young man, in a rather off-handed way, that he 
was about to join the B^iptist denomination, " because 
half-an-hour's examination of the New Testament was 
enough to make anyone a Baptist;" quietly answered, 
that "perhaps such might be the result of half-an-hour's 
examination ; but that a little further thought and 
inquiry would at least discover that all the proofs and 
reasons were not on one side of the question." 
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LECTURE X. 

THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

It is proper to notice the connexion between this 
Institution and the Passover— in respect to place, 
time, and the elements employed. The Christian rite 
was, in a sense, an outgrowth of the Jewish custom, or 
an appendix to it. It was with some of the bread and 
wine left after the celebration of the ancient feast that 
the Supper was instituted. Express mention is made 
of the Pascal cup, in distinction from that of the 
Eucharist, in Luke xxii. 17. Observe, in John xiii-.-^2, 
for the word " ended," we should read " come ; ** and 
viewing this in connexion with verse 30, we may infer 
that Judas partook of the Passover, and not of the 
Eucharist. 

The connexion, also, of the Lord's Supper with the 
agape of the primitive Christians deserves attention. 
It may perhaps explain the disorders which had come 
to exist at Corinth, i Cor. xi. 21. 

The passage, 1 Cor. xi. 20-34, is of great practical 
importance, as bearing upon the o\a^^^oti ^^4 dft- 
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signed perpetuity of the ordinance. We should notice, 
also, the effects of an unworthy participation in it. 
These, although serious, were not necessarily fatal. 
It has been thought that equal irregularity in reference 
to any other Christian observance would have entailed 
penalties as severe. It is particularly observable that 
those who had exposed themselves to rebuke were not 
forbidden to communicate again, but only directed to 
avoid a repetition of what had been amiss. 

There is much to recommend the practice of a 
weekly communion, as observed by the Congregational 
and Baptist Churches of Scotland and Ireland, as well 
as by the Plymouth Brethren and others. The New 
Testament recognises no monthly, quarterly, or annual 
festivals. Its only distinction of days is implied in the 
phrases, " the first day of the week," and " the Lord's 
day." Once departing from the precedent of a weekly 
communion (Acts xx. y), it would appear as if too 
much were left to caprice and accident. In the case 
of a positive rite, we might, indeed, have looked for 
clear and express directions. It should be considered, 
however, that members of a Church may be widely 
scattered. There may be seasons when it would be 
difficult for a weekly communion to be maintained ; 
and the matter may have been designedly left to be 
regulated by circumstances and the discretion of the 
good and wise. The Master Yrhouv ^^ ««xn^ Ss. ^^-^^ 
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siderate and gracious. We may apply to this com- 
memorative ordinance His own saying coiiceming the 
Sabbath, that it was made for man, and not man for 
it. Some latitude as to the point in question seems, 
indeed, permitted in the words of institution given in 
I Cor. xi. 25 : "This do ye, as o/t as y^ drink it, 
in remembrance of me." 

The Lord's Supper is distinctly a Church ordinance. 
It was one of the things (perhaps the principal one) 
for which the disciples "came together." None but 
suitable characters were entitled to participate in it ; 
and it had to be observed under the eye of a properly 
constituted Church, and under arrangements which 
had the Church's sanction. There seems, then, no 
warrant for private or for clinical communion ; not to 
speak of the tendency of the former to foster schism, 
and of the latter to nourish a superstitious spirit. 

The question has been asked whether missionary 
and other exceptional seasons of communion are al- 
lowable ; as, e,g,, those of the Evangelical Alliance, 
There is, perhaps, room for doubt upon the point, 
unless such services have the express or implied 
sanction of one or more Christian Churches. 

On the question whether an ordained person may 
preside, see Lecture iii. sec. 7, and Fuller's Works, 
p. 850. 
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' It seems generally understood, and, we think, rightly 
so, that brethren not in the Deaconship may distribute 
the elements, if occasion shall require. 

Among the minor points requiring attention are the 
following : — 

1. Whether it is desirable to make the Lord's 
Supper a separate service. 

2. Whether the bread should be publicly broken; 
and also whether the communicants should themselves* 
break it while it is in the course of distribution, as is 
practised by the Scotch and Irish Independents, j 

3. Whether thanksgiving should be offered over 
each element before distribution. 

4. Whether the Minister and Deacons should com- 
municate before or after the Church. [N.B. — ^A Deacon 
sometimes offers prayer before the distribution.] 

5. Whether the distribution should take place in 
silence. 

6. Whether spectators should be separately ad- 
dressed. [Robert Hall did not approve of their atten- 
dance ; nor was it usual in his chapeL] 
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7. At what time the collection should be made. 

With reference to most of these points, it may be 
well for an occasional "Supply" to follow the custom 
of the place. This should be carefully ascertained 
beforehand, or some confusion may arise in the course 
of the service. As a rule, it is better that the one 
should conform to the many^ than the contrary. Dea- 
coifs sometimes assume that the particular practice 
of their own place is the universal one ; or they un- 
thinkingly say to any person occasionally presiding, 
that he is at liberty to follow his own course. 

Much trouble has been occasioned in some places 
by the scruples of a certain class of Teetotallers, 
respecting fermented wine. These difficulties might 
easily have been obviated if some beverage were pro- 
curable which, while recognised and used as " wine," 
was unfermented. But it is very doubtful whether a 
beverage of this nature can be had ; and one prepared 
expressly for sacramental use, and that not from the 
grape, except as dried, is of an entirely different 
character. 

The cup which our Lord blessed had been prepared 
in common course for the Passover ; and Dr. Edgar 
remarks, that as the Passover was held four or five 
months after the vintage, no such thing as unfermented 
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juice of the grape could exist Mr. Lindenthal (Se- 
cretary of the Jewish Synagogue, Great St Helen's, 
Bishopsgate), speaking of the wine " which the Jews 
have always employed, and continue to employ, in the 
Passover," says that " it has unquestionably undergone 
the process of fermentation, />., the spirit contained 
therein has been permitted to become evolved ; but it 
is pure and free from any adulterating admixture, and 
undoubtedly possesses the power of intoxicating." 
(See "Christian Witness," June and July, 1845.) 

While it may be prudent, and even necessary, to 
comply with the wishes of abstainers so far as the due 
observance of the Communion will allow, it may be 
doubted whether those who on such a question would 
disturb, and possibly divide, a Christian society, are 
displaying the true spirit of religion ; and still more 
may it be doubted whether any reformed drunkard, 
who asserts (as some have done) that a few drops of 
the ordinary sacramental wine would create in him an 
uncontrollable desire to indulge in his former practices, 
is in a suitable state to communicate at alL 

[The remarks made above must not be taken to 
indicate any disapproval of the Teetotal movement, 
or a want of interest in it With that movement the 
writer has had the happiness of being identified for 
many years, as a pledged abstainer. He is as con- 
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vinced as he can be of his own existence that, to 
persons in ordinary health, stimulants of every kind 
are utterly needless ; and that in the great majority of 
cases, even when moderately taken, their tendency is 
to produce lassitude, depression, and disease. That 
there are moral dangers connected with their use is 
only too apparent ; and — looking to the interests of 
others — it would not seem too much to expect that 
religious teachers would weigh well the claims of the 
Temperance cause, would look kindly upon it, and 
(unless prevented by special reasons) would take a 
leading place in its ranks.] 
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LECTURE XI. 

MARRIAGE. 

After repeating one or two verses of Scripture, the 
minister may say : " We are gathered together in the 
sight of God and in the presence of this company, to 
join together this man and this woman in holy matri- 
mony, which is an honourable estate instituted of God 
in the time of man's innocency, signifying unto us the 
mystical union that is between Christ and His Church, 
which holy estate Christ blessed with His presence 
and first. miracle in Cana of Galilee, and is commended 
of St Paul as being honourable among all men, and 
therefore is not to be entered upon by any lightly or 
wantonly, but soberly, advisedly, and in the fear of 
God. Wherefore, that these parties may so enter upotf 
it, let us pray." 

A brief prayer, suitable to the occasion and circum- 
stances, having been offered, the minister may say : — 
" I solemnly exhort and charge you both, as ye shall 
answer in the day when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be disclosed, that if either of you know of any impe- 
diment why ye may not be lawfully joined together in 
matrimony, ye do now declare it ; for be ye well as- 
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sured of this, that so many as are coupled together 
otherwise than God's Word doth allow, are not joined 
together by God, neither is their matrimony lawful.** 

Then the man is to say after the minister \ ^ I do 
solemnly declare^ that I know not of any lawful im- 
pediment why /, , may not be joined in matri- 
mony with ." The woman is to say the 
same, with the needful change in the names. 

The minister may then ask the man : "Wilt thou 
have this woman to be thy wedded wife, to live together 
after God's ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony ? 
Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour, and keep her 
in sickness and in health, and forsaking all other, keep 
thee only unto her, so long as ye both shall live ? " — 
Answer : " I will." 

The woman is to be asked : " Wilt thou have this 
man to be thy wedded husband, to live together after 
God's ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony ? 
Wilt thou obey him, and serve him, love, honour, and 
keep him, in sickness and in health, and forsaking all 
other, keep thee only unto him, so long as ye both 
shall live ? " — ^Answer : " I will" 

Then the man is to say after the minister : " / call 
upon these persons here present to witness that /, 
, do take thee, , to be my lawful wedded wifeJ* 
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The woman is to say : ^^ I call upon these persons here 
present to witness that /, , do take thee, 

y to be my lawful wedded husbandP 

The ring is then usually put on, and the man may 
s^y, after the minister : " I give thee this ring as a token 
of my affection and fidelity ; " the woman answering, 
" I accept it as such." 

The minister may then say : '^ Forasmuch as 
and have consented together in holy wedlock, 

and have witnessed the same before this company, 
agreeably to the word of God and to the laws of this 
realm, in that case made and provided, I pronounce 
that they be man and wife together, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost** 

Suitable portions of Scripture should here be read, 
such as Eph. v. 22-33 > i Pet iii. 1-7. 

The service may be concluded as follows : " May 
God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, bless, 
preserve, and keep you. The Lord mercifidly with His 
favour look upon you, and so fill you with all benedic- 
tion and grace, that ye may so live together in this life, 
that in the world to come ye may have life everlasting. 
Amen ! " 

[The Benediction.] 

[N.B. — The words in italics are those which are 
required to give legcd validity to the service.] 
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LECTURE XII. 

PULPIT PREPARATION AND PREACHING. 

The best sermons are those which are most fully 
written, and correctly though freely reproduced me- 
ntoriter. Practice will make both parts of this exercise 
comparatively easy. 

The less use there is of notes in the pulpit, the better, 
if only due confidence in speaking, and a proper me- 
thod in the discourse, can be secured without them. 
Something should be risked, and a great deal in the 
way of pains and toil submitted to, rather than we 
shall form the habit of reading our sermons. There 
are worse things than this, but scarcely any that are 
more generally unacceptable. 

If, however (as may be necessary on special occa- 
sions), sermons have to be read, let them be thoroughly 
familiar to the mind beforehand. They should be given 
forth, not from the paper, but from the* transcript 
upon the memory and the heart ; and with regard to 
the subject, the act of reading, which is the least ac- 
ceptable style of speaking, should not be reserved (as 
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it often is) for topics so dry and abstract, that how- 
ever discussed, they would be unimpressive. 

It is right to be emotional, but emotion should be 
kept under control To be overcome and to be carried 
away by feeling, is to appear weak and impulsive. As 
with Saul when seeking his father's asses, the errand 
on which the speaker has come will be forgotten in the 
concern awakened about himself, i Sam. x. 2. 

Above all, it will be found that if there be one un- 
failing safeguard against failure, it is in secret prayer — 
prayer never more needed than when our preparations 
are most complete, and our powers seem most under 
control. 

In view of pulpit duty, it is well to have, early in one's 
course, a sketch or commonplace-book for plans, facts, 
hints, anecdotes, poetry, &c. The Press is furnishing 
helps of this kind in unusual abundance ; and while 
they afford assistance, they indicate a want which no 
Minister can afford to disregard. A Preacher should 
also provide himself at the outset with a good marginal 
Bible, in which he may insert references to printed 
sermons and books containing all kinds of illustrative 
and explanatory matter. The Bible itself should be 
made a very copious "Index rerum.*' The sacred Book 
should be read through, especially in the earlier part of 
the ministry, once every year. 

7 
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It is desirable to collect and arrange under distinct 
heads the contents of the New Testament bearing on 
the more important and the more conmionly disputed 
doctrines. At the same time all passages may be col- 
lected and classified which bear on Church organization 
and discipline. 

Our compositions should be corrected largely ; but 
the correction should be deferred till there is something 
substantial to correct. It is well to write freely and 
from a full mind. The critical faculty must not repress 
nor outgrow the inventive. 

• We should remember that there are benefits attendant 
on some measure both of controversial and of denomi- 
national teaching. Nothing, however, is so impressive 
as evangelical doctrine, well proved, deeply felt, and 
earnestly enforced. That this tends to the conversion 
of sinners is proved by the success of some of the 
greatest Preachers of the day. It is also the best safe- 
guard against hyper-Calvinism, Plymouth-Brethrenism, 
and Morrisonianism. With the first of these systems 
let us fully honour the grace of God ; with the second, 
recognise the spirituality of the religious life ; and with 
the thirds proclaim a salvation which is accessible to 
all. 

Without saying that it is wrong for a Preacher to go 
beyond bis own experience, it is obviously wise for him 
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to keep in view what he must regard as the general tone 
and average of religious feeling. By some Preachers 
the ideal is carried to a romantic and impracticable 
height, while the average attainments of the believer 
are painted- in characters which are too disparaging. 

Pulpit preparation, while the chief, should by no 
means become a minister's only literary work. Atten- 
tion should be given to general reading, to languages, 
and to science in all its departments. A man will 
preach the better if he be not constantly thinking about 
sermons, but is somewhat largely occupied with the 
events of the day, with the acquisitions of science, and 
with general literary culture. 

Most Preachers have found it necessary to have a 
fixed time at which to begin direct preparation for the 
Sunday. This practice will check two opposite ten- 
dencies, — ^that of a dangerous procrastination which 
drives everything to the last, and that of allowing mere 
sermonizing to become the all-engrossing work and 
care of life. 

It may be well to add a few words on the use to be 
made of the thoughts of others. Plagiarism calls 
for attention in respect to its true definition, its moral 
aspect, and its expediency, or the opposite. It is com- 
monly defined as literary theft — appropriating other 
men's thoughts, and passing t.Viea\.o^ ^^ o^m. ^-vh^. 

•7 ^ 
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The practice is usually regarded with great contempt, 
as if it were not only morally wrong, but indicative of 
the meanest capacity. On the latter of these points 
there is, however, a very palpable mistake. Effective 
plagiarism, that is, the taking up of other men's thoughts 
into our own mind, so as to be able to impress those 
thoughts on the minds of others, is far from being a 
small or easy thing. People speak as if ammunition 
were all that the marksman needed : forgetting the skill 
required in handling his weapon, and making good his 
sum. 

The accusation of plagiarism does not extend to the 
use made of facts, or argiunents, or matter strictly ex- 
pository. These form a kind of common property, of 
which it would be unwise and over-scrupulous not to 
avail ourselves. How otherwise, indeed, is any single 
age to profit by the studies and acquisitions of those 
that have preceded it ? « 

Plagiarism is avoided whenever the speaker inti- 
mates, however slightly, that he is not at the moment 
uttering original, but borrowed matter. Again, there 
is no plagiarism that is not conscious and intentionaL 
There may be an undesigned and therefore innocent 
rejSroduction of thoughts ' gradually but insensibly 
gathered up in the course of reading, hearing, conver- 
sation, &c. 
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We should define plagiarism as the designed and 
conscious use of the thoughts of others, in a degree 
which we should be unwilling to acknowledge, and 
which therefore involves some measure of artifice and 
pretence. The morality of the act depends on what is 
(with our own allowance) expected and understood by 
those who hear us. 

As a practical question, it is clear that a public 
teacher had better give the strong, suggestive, telling 
thoughts of others, than weak and unconnected ideas 
of his own. Here, however, the question arises, 
whether the native products of the mind, if of average 
value, are not likely to be more naturally delivered, and 
therefore more impressive, than superior matter which 
is not original. — Of course nothing is really expedient 
which is inconsistent with our own sense of duty, and 
on which we cannot ask the Divine blessing. 

With regard to the effect of habitual plagiarising, it 
may be feared that it tends to dry up the fount of ori- 
ginal thought, that it encourages indolence, and yet in 
the end sorely punishes it ; and that it proves a snare 
to the conscience, as necessitating our being prepared 
in some circumstances to equivocate, and in others to 
appropriate to ourselves unmerited praise. 

So far as concerns general opinion on the subject, it 
seems to be understood that there is a conuaaa^ 's^^aswi 
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of religious thought which is free to the use of ministers 
as well as other men ; but that whatever they borrow 
is to be either acknowledged as such, or so blended 
with original matter, and so moulded and (as it were) 
re-cast by the mind itself, that the product may be sub- 
stantially their own. Where, however, whole paragraphs 
are taken, both as to thought and expression, from the 
productions of other men, the act is stigmatized as 
dishonourable ; it is regarded as the resource of lazi- 
ness rather than self-distrust ; as prompted by ambition 
and not by any desire for usefulness ; and also as justi- 
fying the inference that the better anything that the 
Preacher advances may happen to be, the less likely 
it is to be his own. 
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LECTURE XIII. 

CONDUCT OF PUBLIC SERVICE. 

A FEW hints on this familiar topic may not be out of 
place. The writer may perhaps be aljowed to consider 
himself as addressing a youthful beginner in the work 
of the sanctuary — one to whom very plain and homely 
counsels will not be unacceptable. 

I. After seeking preparation in secret prayer, and 
having (if it can be so arranged) united in prayer with 
the Deacons in the vestry, we should be careful before 
and above all things to remember our right position in 
relation to the engagement before us. Do not (as some 
one has expressed it) "import yourself" into the service. 
Let there be nothing in your bearing, look, tone, or 
even dress, which shall obtrude the thought oi yourself 
upon the minds of the people. Yield yourself humbly 
and unaffectedly to the proper influence of the occasion 
and circumstances. ' Especially think of Him before 
whom you appear, and with whom every hearer, in 
common with yourself, has to do. The pulpit is pecu- 
liarly exposed to the intrusion of the most insidious 
form of pride ; and often has its history shown that 
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" God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
humble." 



2. If possible, let some other voice participate in con- 
ducting the service in addition to your own. It seems 
desirable, if it were only for the sake of relief and 
change, that hynms and notices should be given out by 
a Deacon or Church member. We must resist that 
flattery which sometimes comes from the pews, and 
suggests that nothing is tolerable but what is done by 
the minister himself ; a partiality which, in all proba- 
bility, will prove as fickle in its attachments as it is 
indiscriminate in its dislikes. 

3. At morning service, it would be well for exposition 
to form a frequent accompaniment of the second lesson. 
A quarter of an hour thus employed will relieve the 
attention, give scope fgr useful practical remarks, and 
thus promote the ends of worship. If the Lord's Prayer 
be used, the morning is obviously the most suitable 
time ; and the utterance should be specially solemn, 
slow, and full, so as to invite, and to render easy, the 
audible accompaniment of the people's voices. 

4. Divide what is called the " long prayer ^ into two 
parts — neither of which needs to occupy more than 
seven or eight minutes. The first portion may- be 
devoted to adoration, thatiksgiving, confession, and 
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petitions for spiritual blessings. The second may have 
reference to the congregational and domestic interests 
of the people — along with intercession, both specific 
and general. 

In the evening there should be some difference in 
the order and even in the character of the service. It 
seems natural to adapt the morning service chiefly to 
believers, the evening to strangers and the congrega- 
tion at large. Domestic and other conditions and cir- 
cumstances claim a remembrance in the earlier service. 
Our principal aim is then to give instruction and com- 
fort to the Church. In the evening, again, we keep in 
view the two great divisions of character, and our 
leading aim is the conviction and conversion of sin- 
ners. Such is the popular ideal, and it appears just 
and natural. 

5. Make your prayers at both services sufficiently 
general to be participated in by the majority of those 
who have a fair and ordinary amount of religious feel- 
ing. It is a serious mistake to make public prayers 
suit only the established believer, and that only in the 
most elevated and spiritual of his states of mind. The 
Christian of average attainments is quite left behind by 
those transcendental devotions in which some who 
conduct public worship indulge, and in which (sad to 
say) none attain greater heights than mere professlQcial 
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talkers — ^men whose daily life savours not a little of 
self-indulgence and worldliness. 

6. A prayer is sometimes increased in interest by 
distinct and even detailed reference to some particular 
class — such as the penitent, the desponding, the per- 
secuted, the tempted, the doubting, the discouraged 
labourer, the aged disciple, the beginner in the Divine 
life, the families of the pious, parents having ungodly 
children, the undecided and procrastinating, the self- 
deceiver, the backslider, the careless and insensible, 
the slaves of vice (as drunkards, &c.). — It might be 
well if in addition to the occasional mention of teachers, 
ministers, missionaries, &c. , we were to name the general 
instructors of the age through the school and the press, 
the translators as well as circulators of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, visitors of the sick, town missionaries, &c., — not 
forgetting tutors and students. Notice may be taken 
of the changes in the seasons, the state of trade and of 
the public health, as well as the more remarkable 
events of the day ; always excepting those which it is 
desirable that, at least for one day in the week, we 
should be able to forget 

7. Among the faults in the conducting of public 
prayer, the following have sometimes attracted notice : 

— either the almost total omission of the Divine 
name, or its too frequent repetition, especially 
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when, in the latter case, one designation only is 
used ; 

-the absence of any due recognition of the work 
of the Holy Spirit, and of the one all-sufficient 
Sacrifice ; 

-the very frequent if not exclusive addressing of 
the Lord Jesus, rather than the Father through 
the mediation of the Son. [Sometimes the 
speaker has one person of the Godhead in view 
and the hearers are thinking of another ; hence 
a confusion which is little short of distressing — 
certain acts performed by the Divine Mediator, 
and possible only by reason of His hiunanity, 
being ascribed to God, as God ;] 

-sameness and repetition, or the opposite error 
of an overstrained attempt at variety. [Certain 
acknowledgments and requests are always ap- 
propriate, and therefore always acceptable — 
supposing only they are set forth with a natural 
variety of expression. Our mercies, sins, and 
wants, may be confessed in countless ways ; 
and so may the proofs that God is wise and 
gracious ;] 

■the absence of Scripture phraseology, as if there 
were a studied avoidance of that best of all 
channels for the expression of holy thought and 
desire ; 
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— want of one or other of the great natural charac- 
teristics or divisions of prayer ; as adoration, 
thanksgiving, confession, petition, intercession. 
Indeed, some professed prayers are not prayers 
at all, but meditations, or discourses, or soli- 
loquies. It might be thought sometimes that 
God needed to be informed what are His own 
attributes and works ; or that the main con- 
sideration was how man is to be impressed, 
instructed, gratified, and to have what is called 
{absit omen/) "an intellectual treat." Such 
prayers seem intended to be praised, not to be 
answered ; and perhaps the offerers may secure, 
from those who are as undevout as themselves, 
their poor reward. 

8. Some persons make it a serious question whether 
It is allowable to quote portions of hymns in prayer. 
If the practice is to be shunned, we think it is not 
because we cannot be helped by religious poetry in 

ft 

expressing our thoughts and feelings, but because, like 
other habits, it is apt to growj and because this 
species of citation may come to be expected by some 
as much as it is disrelisked hy others. 

9. Considerable benefit has been derived by some 
ministers from occasionally wnV/V^^ their prayers ; but 

If the mind be full of religious truth, the practice can 
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scarcely be necessary. It is well, however, at the out- 
set of our ministry, to commit to memory passages of 
Scripture suitable for the usual divisions of public 
prayer. 

10. In conducting public services we should avoid 
the not uncommon fault of being nearly inaudible in 
announcing hymns, texts, &c. — There are many cir- 
cumstances in which it is desirable to " give out " the 
hymns by two lines ; and the metre should be an- 
nounced whenever the clerk or the choir has to 
choose the tunes without previous notice. Let the 
Scriptures also be read with naturalness, yet with 
" unction.*' The duty should be performed as by one 
who is receiving the truth into his own mind, for his 
personal benefit, as well as having regard to others. 
There must be nothing of the tone which seems to say, 
" Must WE fetch water for you out of this rock?** 

11. In social prayer meetings let a few minutes' pre- 
vious notice be given to those who will be expected to 
lead in prayer, and a memorandum should be kept of 
the names of the brethren who have been called upon. 
It is worth while taking some pains in order to secure 
variety, and to prevent any from feeling themselves 
•* passed by." — There is great advantage in recapitula- 
ting at the weekly prayer meeting part of one of the 
sermons of the previous Sunday, No ii\t^\Lv?^xj&\sRws«R. 
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will complain of this custom. A perpetual thirst after 
freshness and variety is the characteristic of a mind as 
slow to practise as it is ready to forget 

12. It is advisable to keep to the usual limits as to 
time : the service not exceeding an hour and a half 
on the Sunday, nor an hour on the week-day. Much 
may be done in an hour. The greater ceremonials of 
^political life seldom last so long ; and perhaps there 
are few of us but might have felt greater interest in 
the majority of services if they had been somewhat 
shorter. 



It would perhaps be an improvement upon our usual 
methods of opening Divine service, if the very first 
words spoken — ^all present being expected to stand— 
consisted of a few verses of Scripture, such as those 
which conmience the Order of Morning and Evening 
Prayer in the Established Church. The effect of this 
in the only Dissenting Chapel in which the writer 
knows it to be practised, is peculiarly solemn and 
grateful. 



A printed "Order of Morning and Evening 
Service " is rapidly coming into use in Congregational 
worship. At a w^xy trifling cost, blank forms may be 
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prepared, and can always be at hand for the minister, 
the precentor, and the choir. On these forms the 
entire course of the service can be distinctly marked — 
space being left for the numbers of the hymns, chants, 
and tunes. — The insertion of a written " Order " in 
the pulpit hymn-book, or the exhibition of a card in 
the vestry, or in the pulpit itself, fails to meet the 
necessities of the case. Something that can be held 
in the hand, and conveniently transferred from page 
to page as its directions are needed, can alone prevent 
an embarrassing uncertainty — especially on the part 
of those who have to officiate as occasional " Sup- 
plies." The interest, and consequently the usefulness, 
of many a service has been lowered by the neglect of 
trifles such as this.* 

* See pp. 148, 149. 
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LECTURE XIV. 

PASTORAL VISITATION. 

The first duty of a Minister is preaching ; the second, 
the visiting of the sick ; the third, the preparation of 
sermons ; fourth, direct labour in missionary and other 
strictly religious efforts ; fifth, general pastoral visita- 
tion ; and sixth, the promotion of educational and 
other philanthropic designs. 

I. We are now to speak of general Pastoral Visita- 
tion, as distinct from the visiting of the sick. There 
are those who rank Pastoral Visitation above all othei% 
kinds of ministerial labour. It is a favourite maxim ^ 
with them, that " a Minister 'may be more useful out 
of the pulpit than in it." But on the other hand, there 
are those who unfairly disparage such visitation, />., 
under the conditions in which alone it is practicable 
in ordinary life. These persons allow that good might 
be done if you could go forth formally instructing, 
catechising, praying, &c., but as this is well-nigh im- 
possible, the practice (as they allege) may as well be 
given up altogether. 
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Our object will be to state some advantages attend- 
ant upon friendly, as distinct from official, visitation ; 
the primary and ostensible object being to strengthen 
the bonds of affection between minister and people, 
and not to supplement, still less to supersede, the in- 
structions of the pulpit. 

By way of preface it may be observed that a minister 
does well if he sets about this work systematically, 
and, so far, impartially. This supposes that no one 
will be overlooked ; but not that the Pastor is to deny 
himself the pleasure of a more intimate association 
with some than with others. 

Let the minister devote himself to the work, not as 
a task, but as an agreeable and profitable employ ; 
and it will be well if he can make it understood that 
he would gladly engage in it more extensively than 
other duties will readily allow. 

The Pastor should, if possible, regard the visitation 
of the people as his own work ; not a duty to be de- 
volved upon the Deacons, or to be done by deputy. 
In a natural and healthy course of things no indivi- 
dual will be brought into so close a contact with the 
people, or one so general, as the minister himself. 

Among the advantages of Pastoral Visitation as 
thus conducted we may name : — 

(i) That you diffuse happiness^ and often will ex- 

8 
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perience it. Friendly intercourse is productive of 
grateful enjoyment, and enjoyment in which (in the 
case supposed) the Ipnely are sought out, and the 
comparatively forsaken are comforted. At the same 
time, such as are prosperous and happy will be pleased 
that you should witness and participate in their enjoy- 
ment. When the ear hears the footstep and the voice 
of an acceptable Pastor, then it blesses him. And 
there may sometimes be need to give direct proof that, 
with reference to some of your members, you have not 
grown indifferent or become prejudiced, as (from a 
variety of circmnstances) may have come to be thought. 
Besides, the people are sometimes pleased to have 
the opportunity of obviating possible offence, by ex- 
plaining certain parts of their conduct which might be 
open to misapprehension — such as their absence from 
Divine worship, or their occasional attendance on the 
ministry of some other person. 

(2) You become, in some degree, acquainted with 
the cases, and therefore with the wants and feelings, 
of your people. Your pulpit ministrations may thus 
be better adapted to their condition, as requiring in- 
struction, encouragement, warning, &c. 

(3) You prepare your people to hear your sermons 
with more of kindly interest, and therefore with greater 
benefit. The friendliness which you have shown to 

them and to their families WiW aXX^Oa. X\v^m to you, 
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and make an opening for the entrance of the truth. 
The counsels given from the pulpit will be received, not 
as those of a stranger or a mere functionary, but of a 
personal friend. This good feeling will extend to their 
children, and in great measure to their domestics also. 
Parents are pleased when their young people love their 
minister, and they themselves are more tender of his 
reputation and feelings when he has gained the hearts 
of their families. Servants also will hear a minister 
with more interest when they have witnessed his 
affability and kindliness in private life. 

(4) You will often receive encouragement, and gain 
valuable aid in the prosecution of your ministry. You 
may incidentally learn what topics or what suggestions 
have been found profitable. You may hear of persons 
brought under conviction, and of others that should be 
invited to seek membership. You may stimulate your 
people to Christian effort, and may recruit your staff of 
teachers, your Bible classes, and in some instances the 
Sunday-school itself. 

(5) Your directusefulness will be augmented. Amidst 
familiar converse, with its diversified topics, you have 
an opportunity of enunciating principles of vital import- 
ance, and thus of " sowing beside all waters." Hints 
and cautions may be dropped for which there would 
be no other opportunity. Your visit will often be re- 
garded, from its peculiar seasonableness^ as ^. ^g^^Nx- 
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dential interposition and a special mercy, and you will 
sometimes gather more than you dispense ; for it is 
while bringing the truth into direct contact with life 
in all its varieties that we become fully sensible of its 
power and its adaptation to the heart. 

(6) Pastoral Visitation is called for by the spiritual 
necessities of your people. They require sympathy 
under trials which can only be mentioned in confi- 
dential intercourse. They need faithful admonitions, 
which must be administered, if at all, in private. If 
they are to benefit fully by the fruit of your own expe- 
rience, observation, and knowledge, it must be in free 
and friendly intercourse. Thus will you be able to 
make some near approach to that apostolic rule, — 
" warning every man, and teaching every man, in all 
wisdom ; that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus." Col. i. 28. 

In view of the general friendly intercourse of a 
minister with his people, great importance belongs 
to the cultivation of com/ersational power. In many 
social gatherings, if a minister be present, he is expected 
to lead the conversation. Often he is the only person to 
do this, and if he is bashful and taciturn there is a 
general feeling of uneasiness and disappointment — not 
to say that he may be compelled to listen to much that 
is insipid and unedifying. — We are far from holding 
that a 'minister, or any ot\iet peisoiv., vs to monopolise 
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the conversation. It is the characteristic of a good 
companion that he is as ready to hear as he is to speak. 
A sensible man aims to draw out the mental resources 
of others, and contrives to secure attention for those 
from whom something is to be learnt, both by the 
company and himself. 

In general society, a man who is without conversa- 
tional power becomes little more than a cypher. In- 
deed, his presence is often a burden and a tax, where, 
if possessing this faculty, he might have instructed and 
benefitted all around him in -the most easy and natural 
way — calling out the social affections, increasing the 
general happiness, and promoting religion itself. 

Perhaps there are few things that are capable of 
greater improvement than this, if due pains be taken. 
A man of sense will store his mind with suitable ma- 
terial for friendly converse. He will endeavour to be at 
his ease, yet not too much so : and so far as naturally 
falls to himself will put others at their ease — though 
(again we must say) not too much so. Self-possession 
must not degenerate, on either side, into offensive self- 
complacency. 

Avoid irreverence in quoting Scripture, &c., and in 
needlessly investing with ludicrous associations what- 
ever may be identified with religious service ; as 
prayers, hymns, and the like. 
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Be careful in whose presence you relax — however 
innocently it be done. Special caution is required in 
the company of the young, of the weak and scrupu- 
lous, of religious inquirers, and of the worldly-minded. 

Let not the " aliquid Christi " be forgotten. Our 
speech, even when most cheerful, should not wholly 
want that through which it may " minister grace to 
the hearers." Col. iv. 6. 

[On the subject here handled, see Doddridge's 
Pastoral Lectures, No. 23.] 

2. Next to the preaching of the Gospel we have 
placed among the highest of pastoral duties the visi- 
tation of the sick. Here our own flock have ordinarily 
the first claim upon us ; but there may be circumstances 
in which this preference must be waived. The time 
of sickness may afford us our only opportunity of visit- 
ing some who are, in every sense, "ready to perish ;" 
and if they be neglected they will go into eternity (as 
it has been expressed) witnessing against us. 

The acknowledged obligation of this duty indicates 
the spirit appropriate to the ministerial office. It shows 
what manner of men the recognised servants and am- 
bassadors of Christ ought to be. Without any abrupt 
transition, they should be prepared to discharge the most 
momenioxxs of all duties^ and to act calmly and with 
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Christian faith in circumstances scarcely less solemn 
than those of their own approaching end, 

A desire for usefulness will carry us to the sick rOom. 
Whatever truth there is in the doctrine that God 
speaks through His word, and that prayer has power 
on high, bears upon the express and almost exclusive 
occupation of the minister in this scene. The minister 
is directly useful when he cheers the sorrowing ; and 
this he may do to an extent which before experience 
would seem incredible. The tranquillising effect of 
such visitation, its power to "reconcile persons to 
their fate" (as the expression is), is often found to be 
wonderful The minister is useful when dispensing 
the truth which promotes resignation, which sanctifies 
the heart, and thus meetens for heaven. And if in the 
sick chamber self-deception is not uncommon, may 
we not hope that there also many a brand has been 
plucked from the burning ? We must not forget tha t 
once, at least, prayer was offered and accepted amidst 
dying pains. Only where genuine repentance is im- 
possible is salvation itself impossible. Still, we are 
to impress on those who have deferred any concern 
about religion till their last illness, that the repentance 
which would disappear on the return of health is not 
true, and cannot save. 

Attention to the sick is perhaps the one part of 
ministerial duty which is sacred in the view even of 
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the ungodly ; and if the duty be neglected, corre- 
sponding dissatisfaction will be the result. It is very 
generally desired by the friends of the afflicted, and 
often eagerly sought after by the sufferer himself. A 
conscientious performance of the duty gives us a hold 
upon families, and secures for us an amount of grate- 
ful attachment that nothing else will produce. 

For the minister himself, " it is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to the house of feasting.'* 
He there proves what Divine grace can do. In the 
case of the pious, he sees death disarmed. He finds 
that true Christians almost always die with greater 
composure than would have been expected, and that 
none obey the summons more willingly than the young 
when about to " sleep in Jesus." In the sick room, 
beyond any other place, the Teacher's eyes are opened 
to the riches and the preciousness of the word we dis- 
pense. It is when Bible truth is put to its intended 
use, that portions like the thirty-fourth Psalm, and the 
fourteenth chapter of St. John, are justly appreciated 
and understood. 

Let conscience govern the visitation of the sick, 
both as to its amount and the distribution of your 
kindly attentions. If any class be overlooked, it is 
easy to judge what that class will be. Mr. Abraham 
Booth (author of "The Reign of Grace") when re- 
viewing a lengthened, and doubtless, oia. xive vrbole, a 
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« 

very faithful ministry, significantly remarked that he 
could not remember a single instance in which he 
had failed to pay prompt attention to any person of 
consequence that might desire his visits. It would 
perhaps have been too much to make the same affir- 
mation in respect to the needy, the unfriended, the 
obscure. 

In chronic cases it is well to have a stated time for 
your visits. This will prevent your being looked for 
when you cannot go : and perhaps the time for the 
visit may come round sooner than was expected. 

When there is danger of infection we must observe 
a medium between timidity and presumption. It is 
proper to ask whether the patient can benefit by your 
attentions, and also whether they are desired by him. 
If the answer be clearly in the affirmative, then go at 
every risk. It is better, indeed, to venture even when 
not expressly solicited by the person himself, if there 
be a reasonable prospect of doing good. 

It is convenient to have for the sick room a New 
Testament, with the Psalms ; and often it may be well 
for the passages you require to be turned down for 
easy reference. Moments are precious in such circum- 
stances, and in many a scene of affliction a Bible of 
convenient size is not to be had. As a rule, let the 
Word of God speak as much as ^oss.\hV^ fert >^2«iS.- 
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There is not time for much of reflection or comment. 
Make the visit less than a quarter of an hour, rather 
than more, or the best intended and best conducted 
visit may, in some circiunstances, be a thing rather 
submitted to than enjoyed. But however brief the 
call you make, it should not seem to be hurried. Go 
quietly and thoughtfully through all you have to do. 
The gentle approach, the subdued and yet distinct 
utterance, the observant but not too inquisitive eye, 
the sympathising tone and manner : tenderness, wis- 
dom, all that we include in Christ-likeness, will be 
wanted here. 

Be slow to tell any that their sickness is thought to 
be incurable. Generally, this ought not to be com- 
municated unless other methods of making the invalid 
act suitably to his condition, and the obligations which 
rest upon him, have failed. Seldom can it be right to 
draw aside that veil which hides our earthly future, 
and of which it has been truly said that it was " woven 
by the hand of mercy." 

« 

Do not regard it as a mark of disrespect if there be 
cases in which your visits are not solicited ; or if, where 
you had calculated upon a welcome, your attentions 
are even declined. There may be reasons for this, 
apart from any personal feeling, and far from implying 
what would be of more consequence — ^viz., an indiffer- 
jence to the truth; or to the sacred offices you perform. 
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LECTURE XV. 

FUNERALS AND FUNERAL SERMONS. 

In regard to funeral rites, it must be remembered 
that people are very tenacious of the customs which 
happen to prevail in their circles or neighbourhoods ; 
and further, that in whatever relates to deceased 
friends, they expect to have their feelings more than 
ordinarily consulted and even indulged, especially by 
Christian ministers, and in connection with religious 
services. In all matters, therefore, which do not in- 
volve a violation of principle, we should simply ask, 
What is the custom of the place ? What is expected ? 
We should then endeavour to turn what we find to be 
usual to the best account. Any marked innovation 
should be cautiously introduced, if at all. 

The practice of burying on the Sabbath should be 
discouraged, but not absolutely resisted. There are 
circumstances in which it becomes at once a work of 
necessity and mercy ; and in regard to the Sabbath, 
we are not called to serve in the oldness of the letter, 
but in the newness of the Spirit. 
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In all cases the principal part of the service should 
be performed under cover. It may consist of reading 
a Psalm, such as the 39th or 90th, with a portion of 
J Corinthians xv., — followed by an address (if one be 
expected) chiefly directed to the mourners, and by 
prayer. 

At the GRAVE, as soon as the coffin has been 
lowered, it may be well to read, or to repeat from 
memory, the form in the Prayer Book beginning, 
" Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God of His 
great mercy," &c. ; yet so modifying the expressions 
as not to convey any opinion as to the past character 
or present condition of the deceased, except in the 
case of persons of known piety. Even in such cases 
the language of hope is better than that of confident 
assertion. 

As a general form, suitable for strangers or for 
persons of undecided character, the following has 
been found useful : " Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God, in whose hand our breath is, and whose 
are all our ways, to call out of this life the soul of our 
brother here departed, we do therefore commit this his 
body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust, in sure and certain hope of that appointed 
time when all that are in their graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of man, and they that hear shall live. 
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And the Lord grant unto us that we may obtain mercy 
of the Lord in that day ! " 

The casting of a little earth upon the coffin, at a 
well-known part of the service, seems a very solemn 
and appropriate act. It takes the place of the actual 
filling up of the grave at that moment, which was the 
former custom. 

The form referred to having been pronounced, a 
brief address may be given to the persons assembled, 
and the engagement concluded with prayer. The 
entire service, both under cover and out of doors, 
should not occupy more than half an hour. 

Sometimes, in accordance with general expectation, 
a Funeral Sermon is announced, and the occasion 
becomes one of general interest It is a kind of holy 
convocation, and a spiritual harvest-time. The event 
brings together an unusual concourse of strangers. The 
ir\different and the formal have their attention specially 
aroused, and there is a marked solemnity and tender- 
ness of spirit, which cannot but conduce to the pro- 
duction of good impressions. In such circumstances 
it is always possible to instruct and warn the living, 
whether or not we are in a position to pronounce any 
eulogy upon the departed, or even to suggest an 
opinion as to the preparedness there may have been 
for the great change. When, however^ the deceai5e.d 
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person has been one of known piety, some biographi- 
cal notices, and especially some account of his closing 
experience, may be looked for, and may prove highly 
interesting. Such topics (it may be observed) may 
promise even greater good than the ordinary sermon, 
considering the listlessness with which it may be 
heard. 

It will often happen that, without a professed 
" Funeral Sermon," a passing allusion to the bereave- 
ment may suffice; and even this may be allowably 
omitted, if a subject be taken which (in common 
phrase) tends to " improve the event" It is seldom 
difficult to select a theme which will harmonise with 
the feelings of the mourners, and may profitably turn 
the thoughts of all on death and its solemn issues. 
Care must, however, be taken as to the extent to which 
this is carried. Especially does this hold in reference 
to large congregations where, at certain seasons of the 
year, deaths are frequent. It is to be feared that some- 
times the house of God, and the ordinary engagements 
of worship, have assumed too funereal a character. 

Sometimes it will suffice to recognise, in the course 
of one of the prayers, the presence of mourners in the 
assembly. And here a confessed advantage of free or 
extempore prayer (viz., its adaptability to special cir- 
cumststnces) is not unattended with risk. Some par- 
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ticular case of bereavement may become the occasion 
of exciting public curiosity, if not criticism, in a man- 
ner which is painful to the relatives and unedifying to 
strangers. 

In some Churches it is deemed enough to name at 
the Lord's Table deceased members, if not occupying 
any prominent place, or marked by special usefulness. 

It is not unusual, in some places, for sick persons to 
ask that a particular passage may be preached from, 
and one or more favourite hymns be sung, when their 
decease is publicly noticed. Still more frequently, 
surviving relatives will prefer the. same kind of request, 
as a solace to their feelings. The point to be con- 
sidered is whether compliance with such wishes will 
further the ends of Divine worship. It may possibly 
do so ; but if not, then the pleasing of man must not 
interfere with our only legitimate aim — " That GOD in 
all things may be glorified." 
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CONCLUDING HINTS AND TOPICS FOR 
CONSIDERATION. 

Let it be your study and practice in estimating your 
sphere to " make the best " of it. Of all persons the 
Pastor himself should be the most disposed to perceive, 
and to dwell upon, its recommendations rather than its 
inconveniences ; and those are not his true friends who 
are perpetually suggesting to him that he is but half 
appreciated, and that he is making needless sacrifices 
for the benefit of the unworthy and the ungrateful. 

Lay your account with difficulties in some form or 
other. That they will arise is certain ; and when they 
cb present themselves, check the first impulse to escape 
from your sphere, or to bear down, in a high-handed 
way, all opposition. Rather "endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ." What is the use of an 
army in which everyone is stipulating for an easy post? 

Beware of making the continuance of your pastorate 
depend upon any specified condition ; such as the 
increase of your salary, the improvement of the place 
of irorship, a change in the diaconate, the building of 
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a manse, or of better schoolrooms, &c. &c. It is a 
dangerous thing, in almost any position in life, to put 
to the test the exact value that is set upon our presence 
and our services. Often has the experiment been fol- 
lowed by a very mortifying result. 

Let it be apparent that you have no confidants^ 
i.e., people entitled, or supposing themselves entitled, 
to be consulted about all your private affairs, and (what 
is still worse) at liberty to bring you such reports as 
they please about the sayings and doings of others. 
Whisperers are generally backbiters : they " separate 
very friends." Ministers who open their ears to these 
people will find that they have exposed their hearts to 
many a festering wound. 

Be kind to servants — with the true kindness which 
is regardful of their feelings, which aims to spare them 
needless trouble, which requests rather than commands, 
and which secures an attendance as willing as it is re- 
spectful. We gain nothing either by making them feel 
their inferiority, or gratuitously putting ourselves on a 
level with them. It should be our constant aim to re- 
commend in their view the religion of Christ, and to 
draw them to a higher service than that of man. 

It is of more importance than the young and inex- 
perienced often suppose, to be prompt, punctual, and 
express, in correspondence and in all buslne.^^ \s^a^\&v5*^ 

9 
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nor is it possible to be too methodical and exact wher- 
ever money is concerned — especially the money of other 
people. If we trust memory in lieu of records, our 
character itself may become before long a thing of 
memory. 

A minister will do wisely never to act as a person 
belonging to a ^^ privileged class ^^ — as above ordinary 
rules, and entitled to have the convenience of others 
subordinated to his own. This will apply to all the 
minor adjustments and proprieties of life, e.g,^ to such 
matters as meal -times, the usual seasons of family 
prayer, &c. Disregard as to these is alike inconsistent 
with the Golden Rule and with true courtesy. 

In your relations with laymen beware of priestliness. 
The less of sacerdotal assumption the better. Any 
precedence or superiority you enjoy should be volun- 
tarily ceded— rnot given on demand ; and it should rest 
far more on personal and moral grounds, than such as 
are official only. 

Seek the co-operation of the laity as fully as you can. 
Let them feel that they have your confidence and re- 
spect as fellow-labourers in the work of the Lord. It 
is in many circumstances not only easy but incumbent 
on us, as ministers, to pay more respect to laymen, as 
a class, than they are disposed to pay to one another. 
Often might Pastors be helped by their Deacons, and 
others, in conducting Sabbath services, if an outcry 
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were not sure to rise from the pews at the bare men- 
tion of such a thing. This may perhaps partly arise 
from the fact that intelligence and "utterance" have 
often been found to part company ; and that the per- 
sons who are most ready to speak, are not always the 
best able to " speak to edification." 

Doubtless we here touch upon the reason for which 
the practice of " Mutual Exhortation," at the week-day 
services, has so seldom been tried, and scarcely ever 
persevered in. The theory is plausible, but the fact 
has been disappointing. Still, it would be wrong to 
say that lay-preaching has not become too much of a 
rarity and an exception in the Congregational body. 

With respect to Institutions :— 

What is the minister's relation to the Sunday-school f 
Without interfering with the Superintendency, it would 
seem that he is of right the President of the Institution, 
viewed as a whole ; and, as such, the chairman of any 
meeting at which he may be present. It is well when 
the teachers, as a body, avail themselves of his assist- 
ance in preparing the Sabbath lessons ; and although 
he may concede to them the proposal of a preacher or 
preachers at the anniversary, any choice that is made 
should be subject to his approval — inasmuch as he is 
directly responsible to the Church for the occupancy 
of the pulpit. 
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With regard to Bible Classes, Should both sexes 
be taught together? Is the interrogatory plan to be 
followed ? And how far may general questions alter- 
nate with those addressed to individuals ? — To ihejlrst 
of these questions our answer must be in the negative. 
Prudence obviously forbids our multiplying the occa- 
sions in which young people are thrown together — 
a fruitful source of connexions lightly taken up, and 
lightly dropped. — With regard to the second question, 
the interrogatory plan (as distinct from that of dis- 
coursing to the class, or reading to them) is best 
calculated to secure attention, to strengthen the powers, 
and to effect a lodgment for the truth in the heart. 
— With regard to the third point, more than half the 
embarrassment attending Bible Classes would be 
avoided if the harder questions (as they might be 
deemed) were made general ; and such only were 
addressed to individuals as could be answered from 
the direct teaching of the passage itself. Scope can 
thus be given to the most advanced members, while 
those least advanced have their own part to perform. 

With regard to Dorcas^ Tract, and Sick Visiting 
Societies, the minister will consider how he may bring 
a sustaining as well as guiding influence to bear upon 
them without cramping the spontaneous and indepen- 
dent action of the people. Happily our system admits 
of the utmost diversity in ageiveles of this kind ; and 
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they may be multiplied till we reach the ideal of a 
"Working Church." The friendly gatherings to which 
they give rise constitute some of the purest and highest 
enjoyments of the pastorate, nor is it difficult to turn 
them to spiritual account. 

Among the meetings which it is obviously competent 
to us to hold are what may be termed ^^ Experience 
Meetings:'^ not for the compulsory unfolding of the 
secrets of the inner life, but for the mutual communi- 
cation to each other of facts, and truths, and sugges- 
tions, by which that life may be sustained. On such 
matters too many professing Christians preserve a life- 
long silence. It might be thought that they had learnt 
nothing which it imported others to know, and felt 
nothing which it would be for the profit of others to 
understand. They are communicative enough as to 
the "news of the day," with its accidents, and schemes, 
and controversies ; but never is a word dropped that 
expresses, or could excite, a distinctively religious 
feeling. Hath God unfolded nothing to them, in His 
word or His providence, of which they might tell us? 

Revivals. It must be owned that special and extra- 
ordinary efforts to raise the standard of piety in its 
visible manifestations have not seemed to be produc- 
tive of permanent good. Too often the common and 
familiar means of grace have come to be deigrecvaxft^k. 
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A feverish and transitory excitement has been substi- 
tuted for "patient continuance in well-doing." The 
season over, sinners have appeared doubly insensible, 
and lethargy has settled down on too many of the 
Church. Not to multiply existing plans and agencies, 
but to energize them, will prove our true wisdom. 

There are numerous practical questions also on 
which a minister will be expected to have clear and 
well-considered opinions. 

One of these is the Scripture rule as to marriage 
ivith ^^ unbelievers,^ May a member of a Church 
marry one who is not in communion with the same, or 
some other, Christian Society .'* That a Church member 
should shun any special intimacy, and especially the 
closest of all, with an immoral character, or an habitual 
neglecter of divine worship, is unquestionable ; and it 
is equally clear that in the intimate connexion of 
married life there should be entire sympathy on the 
highest of all subjects. At the same time, it would 
appear that the ill-assorted connexions censured in 
2 Cor. vi. 1 4- 1 6, were between professing Christians 
and the heathen; and not between believers as such 
and those who participated (as many of the undecided 
must always do) in the outward privileges of disciple- 
ship. It is an overstraining of the apostle's rule to 
apply it as if those who adm.\t th^Uulhof the Christian 
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religion, ami who show respect to its services, its insti- 
tutions, and its ministers, were not to be distinguished 
from idolaters. And there is the further consideration, 
that to make Church membership a condition of inter- 
marriage is likely to prove a temptation to hypocrisy. 

Another practical question is the lawfulness of mar- 
riage with the sister cf a deceased wife. It is held by 
the majority of thoughtful and religious men that the 
act does not involve a violation of Scripture ; and, 
indeed, some maintain that the bearing of Scripture is 
rather in favour of the practice than against it. But 
marriage, whatever religious sanctions may attend it, 
is essentially a civil contract — with rights and obliga- 
tions which are defined and in part created by human 
law. And, the laws of our country being what they 
are, such marriages appear to be highly inexpedient 
and unseemly. Perhaps stronger language than this 
might be used, when it is remembered that the question 
touches not only the rights of the contracting parties, 
but the legitimacy of their children — a circumstance 
on which unknown consequences may depend. 

A question may arise as to the bearing and scope of 
the apostle's caution against ''^ going to law before the 
unbelievers^^ (i Cor. vi. i), a practice for the avoidance 
of which it was better for Christians to "take wrong 
and suffer themselves to be defrauded" (ver. 7). Here 
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it should be remembered that the courts of judicature, 
which alone the sacred writer could have in view, were 
presided over by heathen magistrates, and that the 
proceedings were tainted with an admixture of heathen 
rites. Before such tribunals it was truly an unseemly 
thing for "brother to go to law with brother." But 
however undesirable in themselves lawsuits generally 
are, the conditions of the question are greatly altered 
when, as among ourselves, the laws are framed and 
administered under the sanction of Christianity. Dis- 
putes may occur in which Christians need the protec- 
tion or the redress which just laws are providentially 
appointed to furnish ; and even between " brethren " 
questions may arise admitting of great diversity of 
opinion, and only to be settled by men who have 
enjoyed the advantage of a legal education. 

The Weekly Offering, Respecting this practice it 
may be fairly questioned whether the direction which 
St. Paul had given to the Galatian Churches, and 
which he repeats to the Church at Corinth (i Cor. 
xvi. I, 2), is to be regarded as an authoritative and 
universal rule. The mandate applied to a particular 
contribution. The reason alleged for it was a personal 
one — that there should be no gatherings when Paul 
himself came ; and for aught that appears upon the 
face of the passage, the practice might be laid aside 
wken the exigency that had called for it was past. But 
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about the principles involved there can be no doubt. 
We are to "honour the Lord with our substance." 
according to the measure in which He has ''prospered " 
us. The act of giving is not to be made a matter of 
fitful impulse, but is to grow into a practice and a 
habit. We shall do well to give effect to the hint thus 
indirectly furnished, and follow the custom of " Sabbath 
storing for God," providing beforehand for the calls 
which may arise in the interests of religion or charity. 
Prudence and expediency are in favour of such a 
course. Experience also recommends it, whenever 
the experiment is tried. If all Christian people conse- 
crated a tenth of their substance to God, and if the 
devotement of this sacred offering constituted a stated 
observance of the Lord's day, piety would be healthier, 
charities that are now declining would revive, burdened 
chapels and ill-sustained ministers would be relieved, 
and both in the Church and in the world there would 
be "showers of blessing." 

Political Action, A minister is a citizen, and as such 
he has duties as well as rights. He is not to ignore 
the first : he is not called to divest himself of the second. 
At the same time, the world expects him — justly, as we 
think— to discharge those duties, and to claim those 
rights, with the comparative moderation of one who 
is chiefly concerned about other and higher things. He 
will remember that there are interests of paramount 
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importance about which the mere politician is wholly 
indifferent. He may rest assured that whatever falls 
within the province of statesmanship will be discussed 
by others, with all degrees of intelligence, and with an 
ardour only too fervent and too absorbing. What need 
then for him to descend into the arena, and to become 
a leader in the strife ? What more suitable than that 
while the great majority are putting politics above 
religion, and ranking the meanest temporal interest 
above things eternal, he should in reality, as well as in 
name, watch for souls ? Ecclesiastical partisanship is 
viewed with jealousy by politicians — on whatever side 
it may be engaged; and religion is not thought to 
gain ground when its ministers have caught the fever 
of party excitement. 
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The Author hopes he may be excused if he adds to these 
Lectures a few extracts from the Inaugural Address delivered 
by him when entering upon his present office. They bear upon 
subjects of great practical importance, but which could only 
receive a brief notice in the foregoing pages. 

Some trifling verbal alterations have been introduced, but not 
such as to affect the sense. 



Placed as our Academies are, between the J5rst longings of the 
yOung disciple to glorify his Saviour, and the opportunity of ex- 
pressing these feelings in a manner the most effectual, it is plain 
that every College influence should tend to foster devotedness and 
zeal. Here, at the outset, personal piety becomes an object of 
paramount concern. The most glaring of all anomalies is an 
unconverted minister. The sight, and even the thought, of such 
an one could ill be borne, but that there is scarcely any spectacle 
with which that part of the world denominated " Christian" has 
grown more familiar. Taking a broad view of Christendom, 
might we not say that conversion, in the case of professed priests 
and ministers, is the exception and not the rule? Sad it is for 
a man who is carnal, impenitent, selfish— a mere hireling — to 
descant on joys he never felt ; melancholy is it to see him running 
greedily in that way against which it is tha ^xQfes&RA.\iNiSK»R5s» ^::K 
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his life to warn others ; bearing what purports to be the sacred 
name on his forehead, but without God in the world ; his offiinal 
duty, the upholding of a Creator's honour, his real object, the pro- 
curing of a "piece of bread." You could despise and abhor the 
unhappy creature, if pity did not temper these stronger feelings^ 
and if some degree of admonition were not conveyed by every 
fresh discovery of the depths of Satan, and the deceitfulness 
of the human heart. The Scripture seems even to rebuke the 
wonder with which the painful phenomenon is regarded. '• For 
Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light ; therefore it 
is no great thing if his ministers also be transformed as the 
ministers of righteousness." — By all that is sacred in religion, we 
are constrained to make it the first question respecting a Christian 
minister, — Does he believe and therefore speak ? Is he a com- 
batant or but an onlooker? a pilgrim, or one who does but 
point out the road to others ? So far as the Spirit of Jesus 
presides in the Church, the question, "Lovest thou Me?" will 
ever be regarded as taking precedence of the command, ' ' Feed 
my sheep." Nor is an ordinary amount of piety all that a 
position like this demands. When we consider that the pastor 
is to be "a pattern unto believers," the question is not unnatural* 
" Lx)vest thou Me more than these f" 



The exercises of College Ffe may (as we believe) prove emi- 
nently favourable to the growth of piety. Some, indeed, hold 
that a state of ministerial pupilage is a kind of episode in a young 
man's religious history. It is well, they would tell us, if he 
pass through the ordeal without serious damage to his spirit and 
his principles. That he should be altogether unhurt is more 
than even in the happiest cases they would have us to expect. 
Such persons are ready, therefore, with ample allowances, if a 
student's career be marked by not a little tBat is frivolous, and 
wayward, and unseemly. No doubt College life has its snares : 
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and it has been well remarked that, let a man be placed as he 
may, ' * a fallible creature will fail somewhere. " But while this 
kind of pupilage severely tests, and unsparingly reveals, an indi- 
vidual's true character, it has its special religious advantages, as 
well as its trials ; and if a young man with the greatest of all works 
in view — a work which of a truth might "fill an angel's heart" 
— is lax in his religious exercises, if he is flippant, volatile, fro- 
ward, he is likely to prove but an indifferent minister. — From our 
own observation we can affirm that deep-toned piety is no rare 
thing within College walls — nor is its increase rare ; and, on the 
other hand, Satan has gained no common triumph when the 
reverse is witnessed, and he who is forming into a minister grows 
to be less and less a Christian. 



It appears almost as obvious that" no one should be introduced 
to the ministry if certain mental endowments be wanting, which, 
by common consent, are appropriate to the work. We know 
not how such an office can dispense either with intellectual power 
or with an attachment to study ; and these will usually have 
manifested themselves under any amount of previous discourage- 
ment and difficulty. Time was when men possessed of only 
common ability could gather congregations by the earnest utter- 
ance of a few elementary and well-known truths. What is more, 
these good men, by their simple, faithful, but not very instructive 
preaching, could, for a while at least, keep those congregations 
together. Nor were their labours unblessed of God. But 
while we would not depreciate such efforts, nor the blessings that 
attended them, it is clear that intellectual power has, in this day, 
a more conspicuous part to perform in building up the Church of 
Christ. "Common place," as many instances plainly show, will 
not meet the necessities of ordinary edification. Still less will it 
suffice in the encounter with enemies possessed of more than 
ordinary acuteness, and in the presence of the uiideclded^ ^fe<a. 
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wavering, the timid, who are calling for leaders to stand in the 
breach, or lead the van. — But let there be mental power, and 
with it close application, and then there seems scarcely any limit 
to the capacity of a minister to edify his congregation. He will 
offer them, from time to time, things which he has reason to be- 
lieve are new to those around, because, previous to his own 
studies in each particular instance, they were imperceived by 
himself; and it is no disparagement to his hearers to say, that 
on a subject which he has more recently considered than them- 
selves, a preacher should be somewhat in advance of the most 
intelligent of his people. If, however, either native power or 
conscientious study be wanting, it is not hard to predict a mor- 
tifying and life-long failure — a failure seldom realised by its 
subject before it has involved many besides himself in sorrow, 
and until, humanly speaking, its consequences are past repair. 
Granting, then, that there is such a thing as mistaken kindness, 
we find a notable example of it in the good-nature which is ready 
to indulge aspirations after the ministry where there is no marked 
adaptation for the work. \jt\ it be granted that neither genius 
nor study is the first or principal thing— that the amjount of 
power is of less moment than its consecration — that industry 
will improve gifts in one man which indolence would impair and 
corrupt in another — and so that "there are first who shall be 
last ; " still, a teacher must teach, and this supposes that he is in 
advance of those who receive instruction. 



In addition to aptitude for the work, we believe that there 
should be a CALL to enter upon it. Preaching the word, as 
Divine Providence may afford opportunity, is a privilege, and in 
some circumstances it may be a duty, attendant upon ordinary 
discipleship. But while ' ' lay-preaching " is undoubtedly a thing 
legitimate in itself, and one that ought to be encouraged, a 
man 's separation to the ministry in all its departments, as the 
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stated employ of life, is a far more responsible affair. T|iis 
requires for its warrant some indications of the Divine will more 
definite than may be looked for in reference to common avoca- 
tions, inasmuch as it involves more grave results, and as it 
concerns more directly the glory of Christ. There must be also 
"a desire," perhaps we might say a longing, for this employ, 
without which its duties would be irksome and its labours fruit- 
less. If all were equally free to take up the work, all must fetl 
themselves equally free to decline it ; and who would then strive 
to preach Christ where He has not been named ? or who would 
account himself a debtor to the Jew and to the Greek, to the 
wise and to the unwise? Distant be the day when none amongst 
us shall conclude that a dispensation of the Gospel has been com- 
mitted to them ; — and yet where the call is the clearest the fact 
itself should humble and not exalt us. None had a stronger 
conviction that he was appointed to be a " fellow-worker with 
God" than he who said, "Unto me who am less than the least 
of all saints is this grace given." None had a commission more 
divine than Paul, and yet he accompanies the vindication of his 
office with the humble confession — "Though I be nothing." 



The proper aim to be kept in view doubtless is, that our young 
brethren may become able ministers of the New Testament, not 
of the letter, but of the spirit — men qualified to expound, and to 
preach with power, God's holy word. Whatever of scholarship 
will conduce to this is a gain ; and if there be any species of 
learning that detra^s from it, a loss is incurred for which there 
can be no compensation. The literary recluse is not the person 
our Colleges were meant to form : and almost as little were they 
intended to qualify the mere Reviewer or Lecturer. To excel 
in the /«//// deserves to be a student's first aim. It is no mean 
achievement, no unworthy object of ambition. For this it is hard 
to say what pains would be too great, or what labour in acquir- 
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ing knowledge, and in bracing up every imaginable power, would 
\y^ inordinate or misplaced. The end is a noble one, however it 
may be disparaged by some who haply feel the prize beyond 
their reach. There is nothing the world so much wants as power- 
ful preaching, and nothing that society is generally so ready to 
honour. Be there learning, genius, fervour, this will afford scope 
for all. No great preacher ever was, or could be, an ordinary man. 
As to the message to be delivered, we would adopt as our 
guide, and entreat others to take as their motto, the emphatic 
direction, " Preach the word*' Such is the inspired command, 
and such is the minister's vocation. He is to preach ' ' the word, " 
— in its unexhausted fulness, and its effectual working, proving 
itself divine; — "the word," not some substitute for it — not 
some appendix to it, or pretended refinement upon it — not 
"another gospel, which is not another." Here is all that God 
has revealed to man : all that can qualify man to "glorify God 
and enjoy Him for ever." The domains of nature, the lessons 
of history, the teachings of experience, serve their highest end 
when they illustrate the heaven-sent message ; and the words 
which it demands for its promulgation are, almost without a 
figure, "words that bum." 



The testimony of Scripture is capable, for the most part, of 
being systematized into what is usually called a Body of Divinity, 
We would remember, indeed, that human explanations and 
arrangements, whatever sanction they bear, are human still ; but 
in the "Harmony of Protestant Confessions" we profit by the 
discoveries of those who have surveyed the ground before us ; 
men, in not a few instances, of profound learning, of mature 
wisdom, and (what is yet better) favoured with a special unction 
from on high. Still, however, it is Bible truth we hold ; and we 
hold it because it is drawn from, and rests upon, the Bible, and 
the Bible alone. Not to do violence to that, not to depart from 
that, sijouJd be our main aim. It may not be easy to reduce all 
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its contents under the heads of a distinct and classified arrange- 
ment, as if there were nothing left undetermined, and as^ if the 
minutest punctilio were prescribed as clearly as *' judgment, 
mercy, and faith." 

The holding of "a Creed" does not imply the sacrifice of 
private judgment. In our theology we may be comprehensive 
without latitudinarianism ; as we may be definite and express, when 
it is desirable to be so, without dogmatizing. That system must 
needs be the best which does not array any one class of texts 
against another, but presents the whole compass of Scripture in 
harmonious combination ; and if our principle of interpretation in 
any particular case does violence to the word of God, let it at 
once be modified. Better give another shape to the key than 
injure the wards of the lock. 



• The attention of our younger brethren cannot be too early 
directed to the manner, as well as the maWer, of their pulpit 
exercises. A faulty delivery, as all have felt, may defeat the 
purpose of the ablest address it is possible to compose. Such 
a delivery, however, though freely criticised in general society, 
is seldom remarked upon in the hearing of the person most con- 
cerned. Possibly he may account as recommendations the very 
peculiarities which others regard as impediments to his success. 
This would be of less moment if acceptance were not essential 
to efficiency ; but what can be hoped for when a speaker be- 
comes wearisome in the endeavour to be impressive ; when he 
exhausts the persons he would edify ; and when a sameness and 
monotony of thought is inferred from an unfortunate sameness 
of gesture and of tone? [The standing problem of the public 
speaker has been to discover the true principle on which an 
easy, natural, and impressive "delivery" might be formed ; or 
rather (for that is all the secret) xm^Xform itself. It appears 
to the author that the credit of enunciating that principle belongs 
to Archbishop Whately. Vide Rhetoric, Part IV., ElQciitiot3L.\ 
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In speaking to Students respecting the office to which they 
are aspiring, we feel bound to say much more about the respon- 
sibilities than the prerogatives of the ministry. Some there are 
who display a readiness to insist on what they term pastoral rule 
and pastoral authority. To these and similar phrases it is not 
easy to attach a definite meaning. We all know what pastoral 
work is ; and it is ordinarily found that that work secures to a 
minister all the influence he could reasonably desire. The 
secret of power is found in not thinking of power at all, but in 
doing the work out of which it arises. That secret is expressed 
in the Apostolic motto, "In labours more abundant." To lead 
and not to follow in efforts of zeal and love — to out-watch the 
vigilant, and to shame the careless — to be the last to flag, where 
we have been the first to begin — this will secure a moral in- 
fluence far above what is merely formal and oflicial. Be there 
such labour, and then whatever would excite envy falls into the 
background, and those who might have murmured become our 
helpers and our friends. Few will withhold honour from him 
who in ways like these makes full proof of his ministry; 
especially when it is believed that the mainspring of this 
activity is the constraining love of Christ. Piety is perhaps the 
only thing we can name that is absolutely unassailable. Those 
must indeed be "wicked," as well as "unreasonable" men, who 
will wantonly grieve; one who is known to carry his griefs to God, 
and who is believed to regard present trials but as so much dis- 
cipline intended to wean him from earth, and prompt the desire 
to be with Christ. 

Unhappily, however, there are dangers that surround activity 
itself. We are tempted to gather up what comes first to hand, 
and to aim at results, immediate and perhaps evanescent, in 
preference to such as are more sure and lasting. Zeal cannot 
always resist the tendency to ostentation; and spirituality 
originates plans by which it is itself secularised. Too often 
^hat is good is not allowed time to grow. It withers in the 
publicity which affects to be its eiico\it2tg|e.meDX ^sv^\^\i^^. A. 
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painter who said, *'I paint for eternity," was easily eclipsed by 
men who aimed at a nearer recompense. Nothing will meet our 
case but "the wisdom that cometh from above." Whatever in 
Christian effort is enduring and efficient must begin in the un- 
noticed retirement of a heart yielding itself up to the love of 
Christ. Just as the rivers crowded with shipping, and covered 
with the animation and bustle of commerce, are fed from distant 
springs, where all is quietness and solitude, so the energies of 
"a good minister of Jesus Christ" must be sustained chiefly by 
influences which are fostered in the closet, and at the sacramental 
table. His works are manifest, but his ' ' life is hid with Christ 
in God." Happy he who gathers from the ineflable presence a 
hallowed but all-unconscious light ; who resembles the Saviour 
more than he is himself aware ; and who in the greatness of his 
work finds it impossible not to forget himself. The authority 
that demands such consecration is divine, and not less divine is 
the love which will accept and will commend it. Sooner than 
the eflbrt and the self-sacrifice shall want a reward, THE MASTER 
Himself will "come forth and serve" us. 



Now UNTO Him that is able to keep [us] from 

FALLING, AND TO PRESENT [US] FAULTLESS BEFORE THE 
PRESENCE OF HiS GLORY WITH EXCEEDING JOY, TO THE 

ONLY WISE God, OUR Saviour, be glory and majesty, 

DOMINION AND POWER, BOTH NOW AND EVER. AMEN. 
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ORDER OF SERVICE. 

[Vide p. no.] 

4tt ** Order" similar to the following has come fo be cuhpted 

in many places. 



1. Brief Introductory Prayer. 

2. HYMN, No. TUNE, No. 

3. SCRIPTURE— OLD TESTAMENT. 

4. General Prayer and Thanksgiving; con- 

cluding WITH THE Lord's Prayer [y^. p. 104]. 

5. ANTHEM or CHANT, No. 

6. SCRIPTURE— NEW TESTAMENT. 

7. Prayer [chiefly Intercessory, v. p. 104], 

8. HYMN, No. TUNE, No. 

9. Notices. 
10. SERMON. 

IX. HYMN, No. tUNE, No. 

12. Prayer and Benedictiok. 
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1. HYMN, No. TUNE, No. 

2. SCRIPTURE— OLD TESTAMENT. 

3. ANTHEM or CHANT, No. 

4. SCRIPTURE— NEW TESTAMENT. 

5. HYMN, No. TUNE, No. 

6. Prayer [General and Intercessory]. 

7. HYMN, No. TUNE, No. 

8. Notices. 

9. Prayer [Brief ; and preparatory to the 

intended discourse]. 

10. SERMON. 

11. HYMN, No. TUNE, No. 

12. Prayer and Benediction. 
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